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PUBLISHERS’ NOTICES. 


Ovr readers will be glad to hear that Srr Epwarp 
Butwer Lytron is writing a new story, which he com- 
pares to the ‘*Caxtons” and “My Novel.” We have 
made arrangements with him for publishing it in the 
columns of this journal. The first number will appear 
in the course of next month, and it will be continued till 
it is completed, each number appearing here simultane- 
ously with its publication in England. We congratulate 
our readers on the prospect. A new work by Bulwer is 
perhaps the noblest intellectual treat that can be offered 
to a person of refined and cultivated taste. 

Harper's Weexty has already reached a regular is- 
suc of more than Sixty Thousand Copies, and the editions 
printed are steadily increasing. 

The proprietors beg to say that they will be happy to 
receive sketches or photographic pictures of striking 
scenes, important events, and leading men from artists 
in every part of the world, and to pay liberally for such 
as they may use. 











CONSTITUTIONAL LAW. 


HE debates, popular and forensic, on the 

subject of the bills passed last winter at 
Albany, in regard to this city, are just awaken- 
ing the people of the State of New York to the 
real nature and character of the government 
under which they live. We mean the State 
Government as remoulded and refashioned by 
the Convention of 1846. 

The movement which resulted in the adoption 
of the Constitution of New York of 1846, was, 
in truth, a revolution, radical and sweeping, in 
law, in finance, in administration—a revolution 
such as in no country less prosperous or less flex- 
ible than ours, could have been accomplished 
without a serious, and probably a bloody struz- 
gle. But our practical people never get into 
aeriane rages for any objoct that does not pay ; 
and for all the suffering and plunder that they 
endure from Government, whether in the shape 
of Amended Constitutions, or Tax Assessments, 
they avenge or console themselves by the golden 
rain which a beneficent Providence is showering 
into our willing laps, or else by wrapping some 
verdant victim in the boa constrictor folds of a 
Yankee financial embrace—and so we go on, 
plundering a little, and plundered a great deal, 
revolutionizing and revolutionized, suffering an 
amount of misgovernment or no-government 
that would drive any other people frantic; but 
all the while with smiling faces, in real good- 
humor, and in a sincerely contented frame of 
mind. 

To return to the Constitution of 1846. It 
worked, as we have said, a revolution; in fact, 
not one, but three revolutions—one in law, one 
in finance, and one in administration. 

In the law, it melted down two stately and 
systematic administrations of justice into a 
shapeless and chaotic mass of disorder and de- 
lay. A simpler and more rational procedure 
was dearly bought by the vulgar clap-trap of an 
elective judiciary, and Graham and Barbour, 
Walworth and Bronson, the ancient learning 
and the venerable representatives of the former 
jurisprudence, vanished like ghosts at cock- 
crow. 

In finance the thing worked better. The ex- 
perience of the convulsions of 1836, and the sub- 
sequent years of sutferiug, were still fresh in 
the mind of the people; and the Convention 
framed some vigorous and valuable restraints 
on the progressive genius of our legislators, in 
regard to the matter of creating debts and im- 
posing taxes. 

In administration the thing worked both bet- 
ter and worse. A central appointing power, 
which had become an engine of great abuse, was 
broken down—or, at least, meant to be broken 
down—and the wholesome American principle 
of local administration of local affairs vigorous- 
ly carried out. So far, it was good. But, on 
the other hand, the shortened term of the Sen- 
atorial body, and the single district rule as to the 
Assembly, tended directly to lower the charac- 
ter and to increase the oscillations and perturba- 
tions of the legislative body. 

Such, then, in brief, was the Constitution of 
1846. Its results were chaos in the law—con- 
servatism in finance, and a mingled improvement 





and deterioration of the administrative system | 


of the State—like most human affairs. good and 
ill oddly jumbled together. But, on the whole, 


we have no doubt that the ultimate results will 
be largely in favor of the change. 
To make these results, however, what they 





| tion was presented. 
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should be, it is desirable carefully to observe 
the working of the new system, so as not to go 
on, like Mexican dolts, from blunder to blunder, 
but like sagacious Amcricans, to keep what we 
have got that is good, and to derive all practi- 
eable benefit from the experience of our own 
errors. 

We wish, therefore, to invite the reader's at- 
tention to the course of legislation under the 
new system with reference to the checks in the 
Constitution of 1846, to show how far the Leg- 
islature has respected and how far it has disre- 
garded the popular will, as expressed in the 
fundamental law. 

The interest of this inquiry is obviously great ; 
for under our system, in the absence of standing 
army, hereditary classes, Church organization, 
bureaucracies, and the like, the only truly con- 
servative element which we have is our Consti- 
tutional Law, as interpreted and applied by a 
firm and intelligent judiciary. Let us, there- 
fore, look at our political history, and see the 
cases in which the court of last resort has in- 
terfered to arrest the action and overrule the will 
of the Legislative body. We say the court of 
last resort, because it is not desirable for our 
present purpose to do more than examine those 
decisions which are final, and which conclusive- 
ly determine the practical interpretation of the 
fundamental law. 

The first question that presented itself after 
the adoption of the Constitution of 1846 was as 
to the jurisdiction of the County Courts. Un- 
der the 14th section of the 6th Article, the 
Lezislatures were authorized to confer jurisdic- 
tion on the County Courts in ‘ special cases.” 
Under thia clause, the Legislature, by the Ju- 
diciary Act of 1849, May 12, proceeded to con- 
fer on those courts jurisdiction in ordinary 
common law actions. The question was raised 
in 1849, and reached the Court of Appeals in 
1851. The judgment in the case was reversed 
on another ground. But Mr. Chief Justice 
Bronson, in delivering his opinion, said, ‘that 
after carefully considering the question, he had 
never been able to entertain a doubt that the 
statute was in conflict with the Constitution, 
and could not stand.” In 1852 the question 
was again presented, but again the case was de- 
cided on another ground. In 1855 the point 
again came up, and it was distinctly decided 
that the statutes organizing the County Courts 
were unconstitutional as to all common law 
eases. If the same decision is carried out as 
to foreclosure cases, as has been decided in the 
second district, the consequences must be very 
serious. 

In 1852, another and much graver ques- 
The Constitution of 1846, 
in its 7th Article, contained various stringent 
provisions in regard to the finances of the 
State, substantially to the effect that a certain 
sum should be set apart every year as a sink- 
ing-fund, out of the revenues of the State 
canals, to pay the interest and principal of the 
Canal debt, and rigidly devoted to that object ; 
and afier paying the current expenses of the 
canals, and a certain sum into the State treas- 
ury, the remainder of the revenue of the canals 
in each year should be applied to the comple- 
tion of certain canals particularly mentioned 
—viz., the Erie Canal enlargement, the Gen- 
essve Valley and Black River canals. In ad- 
dition, the State was prohibited from contract- 
ing any debt or debts which, singly or in the 
aguregate, should exceed one médlion of dollars. 

In July, 1851, it being found that the canals 
above-mentioned, and particularly the Erie 
Canal, were not being completed under these 
provisions as rapidly as it was considered de- 
sirable, an Act was passed authorizing a loan 
of nine millions of dollars, to be made payable 
out of the future surplus revenues after the com- 
pletion of the canals, and providing for the ap- 


plication of the whole sum to the completion of 


the canals within three years. 

This Act, carried through and sustained by a 
numerous and energetic lobby, produced great 
excitement ; but when it was presented to the 
Court of Appeals, they held the statute entirely 
void, as a mere evasion and fraud on the Con- 
stitution ; deciding that it violated that instrn- 
ment, Ist, as to the application of the residue of 
the Canal revenues in each fiscal year to the 
completion of the canals; 2d, because it ap- 





plied a part of the revenues to the payment of 
interest instead of the wérk of completion ; 3d, 
because it authorized the contracting of a debt 
by the State beyond one million of dollars; and, 
4th, because it withheld the residue of the 
Canal revenues, after the completion of the ca- 
nals, from being applied to the general expenses 
of the Government. 

In 1853 another very important case came up. 
In March, 1849, an act was passed establishing 
free schools throughout the State, in which the 
Legislature refused to exercisc t. powers con- 
ferred on them by the Constitution, but left it to 
the electors of the State to determine by ballot, 
at the annual election, whether the act should 
or should not become a law. The Court of Ap- 
peals held that the submission of an act in this 
way to the popular voice was in direct violation 
of the fundamental character of the Govern- 
ment—that it was an avoidance of a responsi- 
bility imposed on the Legislature, and inevita- 
bly tended to substitute an uncontrolled and un- 
manageable democracy for the Government of 
checks and balances under which we live. 

In 1854 a subject of great importance was 
presented. The Act commonly called the Mar- 
ried Women’s Act, of April 7, 1848, passed un- 
der the full impulse of the revolutionary spirit 
of 1846, provided, in substance, that all prop- 
erty devised or bequeathed to married women 
should belong to them absolutely. But when 
the question came up before the Court of Ap- 
peals, that tribunal held that, as to all legacies 
bequeathed to a wife prior to the act of 1848, 
although not reduced to possession when the 
statute took effect, the act was entirely inoper- 
ative and void—on th* ground that it deprived 
the husband of property in which he had a vest- 
ed interest, contrary to the express provision in 
the Constitution that no man shall be deprived 
of property without due process of law. The 
law was adjudged unconstitutional and null. 

The temperance law of 1855 presented a still 
more serious question. The subject is so fa- 
miliar that it is unnecessary to review it in de- 
tail. It is sufficient to say that the Court of 
Appeals decided that the act was utterly un- 
constitutional and yoid—that it destroyed prop- 
erty which was protected by the constitutional 
guarantee of due process of law—and that it vio- 
lated the fundamental provisions as to jury trials. 

Here, then, we have, within ten years, five 
several laws: 1. As to Judicial Organization ; 
2. The Creation of State Debts; 3. Schools; 4. 
The Marriage Contract; 5. General Police—all 
regularly passed by the Legislature, and all 
solemnly pronounced by the Courts unconstitu- 
tional and void. In five cases affecting the 
dearest and most vital interests of society, the 
Courts have been obliged to interpose to arrest 
action of the Legislature in violation of the 
fundamental law. 

We shall go no further at present than briefly 
to state what we believe to be the fair deduc- 
tions to be made from this narrative. 

First, In making the above decisions the 
Courts have not been governed by, nor sus- 
pected of, improper motives. Their judgments 
have been approved by the legal mind of the 
State without distinction of party. 

Second, This state of things, if it is to en- 
dure, presents a practical hitch in the working 
of our system of a most serious character. It 
tends directly to bring two great branches of the 
Government into frequent and dangerous con- 
flict. 

Third, The cause of it is the gradually de- 
teriorating character of our legislative bodies. 
It goes to prove that the reckless partisans, the 
violent fanatics, and the corrupt speculators who 
so largely fill those bodies, are every day be- 
coming more and more indifferent to the char- 
acter of the Government which they are sworn 
to carry out. 


Fourth, If this collision of authority is car- | 


ried much further, it must inevitably tend to 
change the character of the Government. Ei- 
ther the people will support the judiciary, and 


thus give our system a more conservative char- | 


acter, or the representative bddies will obtain 
an uncontrolled and unbalanced power over leg- 
islation, and Constituiional Law and American 
freedom will be buricd in a common grave 


We invite the philosophers to solve the prob- | 


lem. 








OPIUM-EATING IN NEW YORK. 


Wuoever has sojourned for a season among 
Chinese or Hindoos— making their grotesque 
customs and sensual vices his recreation or his 
thoughtful study—has enjoyed hourly opportn- 
nities to become familiar with the physiognomy 
of the confirmed opium sot. Perhaps he has 
dropped in upon the fat Comprador, at his house 
in Hong Kong, after business hours, and just 
when that pompous humbug and his jabbering 
understrappers have retired from their afternoon 
rice and fish to their solacing pipes. He finds 
them unslippered, jackets doffed, and tails un- 
platted, stretching their lazy lengths on paper 
mattresses, their heads supported by cane bol- 
sters; then they sing-songly recite ‘broken 
China,” in a high key, between sickening putts 
of the insane drug exhaled from their nostrils— 
their bellies full of curry, their obscene thoughts 
on aphrodisiac talk intent, making the best of 
their drunken way toward stupefaction. 

Or perhaps, in Chowringhee Road—suppos- 
ing him to be housed aristocratically—in Cal- 
cutta, he has sat on the veranda, and, through 
the discreeter cloud of his own cheroot, watched 
his stalwart, soldier-like Durwan at the gate- 
lodge, pulling fiercely now, now dreamily, at 
the hole in the side of his round hubble-bubble, 
for the same fumes which are beatifying his 
brother debauchee at Hong Kong. 

Or perhaps, on a ‘‘ Peninsular and Oriental” 
steamer, ten days out, in the Bay of Bengal, he 
has stumbled on something with yellow arms 
and legs, and a long black tail, coiled up shiv- 
eringly on the grating of a coal-bunker—that 
would be the counterpart of the fat Comprador 
when the opium glory has departed; or he has 
come, unawares, in a sunny walk of his com- 
pound, on a round ball of heathen with red 
cross-belts and military whiskers—that would 
be the Durwan of the hubble-bubble, when his 
wretched hour is on, and he has been flung, like 
Lucifer, from the brief heaven the hubble-bub- 
ble made. 

With the toe of his boot our Sahib rouses the 
most uncomfortable of Chinamen to a sense of 
his humble situation, or invokes the official 
services of the despondent Durwan to open the 
gate. As either victim of that infernal reaction 
recovers his feet and his imperfect senses, the 
scientific observer has an opportunity to peruse 
the true opium facies; face bloated or cadaver- 
ous, according to the duration of the habit— 
eyes bloodshot and bleared, their orbits encir- 
cled by a contrasted ashen ring—lips pale, flab- 
by, and tremulous—nostrils dry and snuffling, as 
with an incipient influenza—expression doltish, 
bewildered, apprehensive, dodging—utterance 
thick, stammering, or spasmodic, most likely 
broken here and there by a maudlin sob—words 
irrelevant, foolish, but always deprecatory—a 
sorry, chap-fallen wretch altogether. Yester- 
day, or even but a few hours since, his face, if 
not healthily ruddy, had the warm tone of a 
man whose functions are satisfactory ; his eyes, 
though glassy, always glassy, were clear, and 
very smart—his lips elastic, moist, of lively 
color, and smiling—his expression awake and 
intelligent, joining a pert confidence with re- 
spect—his utterance rapid, distinct, and almost 
musically modulated—his words apt, and florid 
with complimentary figures; conveying, too, no 
less satisfaction with himself than with you—in 
fine, a ready-witted yarlet, with an intelligent 
self-esteem. 

And so, having for a year made such speci- 
mens as these his books, and read them on 
street-corners in Canton or Calcutta, your sci- 
entific Sahib returns home. 

When he has been some months in New York, 
be sure you will find him the most proper man 
to approach with a few interesting questions 
touching the prevalence of John Chinaman’s 
curse in this city: To what extent is opium- 
sating carried in New York? Is it on the in- 
crease, or abating? What class of people are 
most addicted to it? 

He will tell you—in the words of an admira- 
ble friend of ours, who has given much instruct- 
ed thought to this subject — that ‘every day 
the alarming habit is spreading among us. No- 
thing can stop it here in America, where mind 
is so intense, and so early burns itself down to 
a socket—where, for very life, it calls to be fed 
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with opium, as the only seeming alternative to | 
| to give the devil his due, most of its members 


extinction.” He will tell you that, as often as 
he oes abroad, he recoznizes—no less in Broad- 
way than the Bowery—his old friends, the Com- 
prador and the Durwan, in the habiliments or- 
thodox with Genin and Genio Scott, and hair 
whose style, for these latitudes, Phalon would 
approve. He will tell you that he detects the 
once-known-never-to-be-mistaken facies in his 
daily walks among all orders of the people— 
that he finds the bloated and cadaverous coun- 
tenance in work-shops and behind counters— 
that the tremulous, ashen lips, are at the bar, 
in doctors’ offices, and in the pulpit—that the 
glassy eyes abound in Fifth Avenue drawing- 
rooms and opera-stalls, as well as at firemen’s 
balls and the third tier of Purdy’s National The- 
atre. He will teach you how to account for a 
certain daily editor's clectrifying brilliancy yes- 
terday and somniferous dullness to-day. He 
will tell you why the wit of a certain Aspasia, 
which lately sparkled like her eyes, when 
** Noiseless fell the foot of Time 
That only trod on flowers,” 

is now as lack-lustre as those very eyes. He 
will explain away your charitable wonder that 
the frequent beggar-women who hold out im- 
ploring hands, and roll up patient eyes on Broad- 
way stoops, should be blessed with brats of such 
accommodating sleepy-headedness, by showing 
you that those infantile objects of your admira- 
tion are brought up to the scratch with lauda- 
num—fuddled continually, and permanently 
stupefied at last. He will tell you that he has 
analyzed one of those infallible pills, highly 
recommended by the fashionable faculty as a 
specific for neuralgia and ‘‘sudden turns,” which 
the young lady in seven flounces and a perihel- 
ion of crinoline procures so frequently from the 
handsome and gentlemanly apothecary in Madi- 
son Square—and found it to consist of pure 
vegetable matter, simply Gum. opii, gr.iij.; and 
that he has likewise subjected to pharmaceutic 
test the little brown pea which old Mrs. O'Fla- 
herty, with few flounces and less crinoline, gets 
for the misery in her back, at the doctor’s shop 
on Sixth Avenue every Saturday night, and finds 
its composition to be essentially the same as 
that of the more respectable remedy of Madison 
Square, the difference lying wholly in the fre- 
quency of the dose ; Mrs. O'Flaherty is content 
if ‘‘a body can be a little comfortable” on Sun- 
day—the flounces must be happy all the time. 

The Sahib will tell you that when, lately, a 
friend of his contributed to one of the city pa- 
pers a communication on the use and abuse of 
a powerful narcotic, he thereupon received let- 
ters from a number of persons—professional 
men, farmers, and hani fessing their 
bondage to the unsparing fiend of opium, con- 
fiding to him all the secrets of their thraldom, 
and imploring him to help and save them. He 
found De Quincey out-De-Quinceyed here ; one 
man had taken the equivalent, in morphia, of 
not less than seventeen hundred drops of Jauda- 
num daily for three years; and another had at- 
tained to the almost incredible potation of twen- 
ty-three hundred drops a day. Alas! how many 
who have read the ‘‘ Pleasures of Opium” have 
gone and done likewise, and forgot to return 
and read the ‘‘ Pains!” 

As for your last question: Is the opium vice 
on the increase or abating in New York? the 
Sahib will tell you that Custom-house figures, 
or any well-informed wholesale druggist, shall 
convince you that the importation of the drug 
has of late years increased, and is still increas- 
ing, far, far beyond the demand for it as a med- 
ical ayent. And if you ask him what becomes 
of the mysterious overstock, he will answer that 
if you sav; ten pleasant friends, of correct hab- 
its but ** uneven spirits,” one at least can help 
you to uccount for the consumption. 








LEGAL LAZINESS. 


No Wickens has been needed in this day and 
generation of lawyers, to touch upon the ‘* Mar- 
shalsea Prison,” the ‘‘ Circumlocution Office,” 
and the lawyers around ‘* Bleak Houses,” in or- 
der to satisfy the community that law is a regular 
system of laziness and delay. And probably 
so long as the old maxim, ‘ Perish credit, per- 
ish commerce,” survives, and so long as the 
sheriff takes nen in execution without hanging 
them because they do not ‘‘ pay up,” just so long 
will this laziness spread through the profession 
like thistles, and will that delay crown even 
victorious suitors with thorns. 

** Causes célvbres” accumulate on the calen- 
dars of the nine city courts whose wheels are 
constantly buzzing in the ears of this commun- 
ity—judges sit from nine to three at chambers 
and at trials to hear a few cases each day—and 
lawyers run up large court-steps of iron, whose 
metal enters into the souls of suitors and wit- 
nesses as they travel down. 

‘The temptation to delay has been very great 
to the holders of green bags when every term 
of court at which a case was upon the calendar 
gave an additional ten dollars by way of costs ; 
so that John Doe versus Richard Roe went on 
every month accumulating dollars, just as in 
old Daboll’s arithmetic, to juvenile astonish- 
nent, horse-shoe nails at a penny for each dou- 
ble went on heaping up wealth to which that 





of Rothschild and Astor together was a mere | 





collection of baubles. The last lezislature (and, 


were lawyers—think of their magnanimity as 
this is stated!) enacted a statute most materially 
cutting down the fees, and virtnally obliging 
lawyers to do justice to their clients by a speedy 
trial at the end of the third month after issue 
joined. 

But while the lawyers are responsible for the 
delays, the judges are almost indictable for their 
laziness. We have heard it stated by a com- 
petent person, that, while on the calendar of the 
Court of Appeals the cases increase in the ratio 
of one hundred per cent. at each term, those 
disposed of are as fifty per cent. What a prac- 
tical refutation of the old rule that the last shall 
be first! And there are some wicked veterans 
in the walks of the profession, who (remember- 
ing the old system of judicial fees and the man- 
ufacturing of orders and arrests at eighty-five 
cents apiece in federal currency) say that if the 
bench as well as the bar possessed costs, lazi- 
ness would diminish upon that principle which 
causes the delays to increase. But this is scan. 
mag., according to all the best authorities. 

However, at the recent trial of the alleged 
murderers of Doctor Burdell, the legal breezes 
on the subject shift to a new point of the com- 
pass, and it is to be fervently hoped that weath- 
er-cocks on the temples of justice will always 
range in the same direction. Mr. Justice Da- 
vies has evidently lingered in the English courts, 
and has caught alike the dignity, dispatch, and 
decision of character which stamps all those 
who wear the Queen's ermine. He began court 
at ten o'clock, instead of eleven as at other 
eriminal courts—-adjourned for an hour's lunch, 
and carried the labors of counsel far toward 
midnight. In this mode the dentists of the 
profession were stopped in their extraction of 
evidence, and although the counsel engaged or 
the jurors may have been exhausted, the wit- 
nesses were not—which is an improvement, and 
one that is worth imitating by all of Mr. Justice 
Davics’s associates in the United States. 





MARCH OF INTELLECT IN THE SAND- 
WICH ISLANDS. 


We have heard much of the decline of the 
Sandwich Islands, but we have the best reasons 
for knowing such insinuations to be calumni- 
ous. ‘lhe demand for American publications 
is steadily on the increase in the islands, and a 
healthy taste for good reading matter is spring- 
ing up among the natives. Among the late ev- 
idences of this, we may mention that by the last 
mail from thence we received orders to forward 
regularly fifty-four copies of Harper’s Weekly 
te u. One of the copies is for his ma- 
jesty, King Kamehameha, who expressed his 
desire to become a subscriber. 





WANTED—A MURDERER. 


Tue murderer of Dr. Burdell is respectfully 
requested to come forward and make his for- 
tune. Dispatch is recommended, as memories 
are impaired by time. Should he appear at 
once he may realize, with judicious manage- 
ment, from fifteen to twenty thousand dollars 
from the contributions of those who are looking 
for him. The honor of selling one’s neck at 
such a premium ought to be tempting. 

There is a precedent for a business transac- 
tion on such a basis. Just twenty years ago, 
during the insurrectionary movement in Can- 
ada, a prominent politician residing at Coteau 
du Lac was denounced, and a reward of $4000 
offered for his apprehension by the Government. 
The politician, in a secure hiding-place, read 
the advertisement of the reward, and duly pon- 
dered thereon. Next day, to horse, and to the 
house of a trusty friend. 

‘“* John,” said the proscribed patriot, “I see 
they offer a thousand pounds for my head.” 

“Ah!” 

** And you know, John, I am poor.” 

Fes.” 

‘*What will you take to arrest me and sur- 
render me to the Government?” 

John was reasonable. He was a friend of 
the struggling patriot. He would do any thing 
to oblige him. He would surrender him to the 
police for $1000. 

The bargain was struck, John delivered up 
his friend, received the $4000, paid over $3000 
to his prisoner, and went on his way rejoicing. 
In course of time, disaffection quelled, the pa- 
triot was restored to the bosom of his family, 
and commenced business with a capital of 
$3000. He is now a wealthy man. 

Will not this tempt the assassin of Burdell? 

If the fellow should resist the temptation and 
persevere in his ill-natured incognito, what are 
wetodothen? <A judicious correspondent suy- 
gests that we should hang A. Oakey Hall in- 
stead, This proposition will commend itself to 
every impartial mind. Mr. Hall might have 
procured the conviction of a person who was 
tried for the murder, if he had had evidence to 
convict her; and isn’t it his fault that he had 
no such evidence? Surely Mr. Hall has been 


long enough at the bar to know that evidence 
can be manufactured: can he complain if the 
public turn round upon him and make him the 
It is no 


scape oat for the failure of justice ? 








excuse for him to say that he is a man of un- 
doubted integrity, commanding skill in his pro- 
fession, and respectable eloquence ; why didn’t 
he give usa victim? Our correspondent thinks 
we should just hang Oakey Hall without more 
ado, and say no more on the matter. 








NEW LAW POINTS DECIDED. 
SUPERIOR COURT.—GENERAL TERM. 

Klapstock against the Erie Railroad Company. 
Action to recover for damages to goods, sustained 
in consequence of delay in their transportation. 
Defense, that the delay arose from a strike by 
nearly all the defendant’s engineers, and was, 
therefore, not the defendant's fault. 

Held, that though a carrier is not responsible for 
damages occasioned by mere delay, unless it oc- 
curs through his fault, the misconduct or negli- 
gence of his agents is a fault for which he is liable. 
Their fault is his fault. Judgment fur plaintiff. - 

Clark against Masters, A quantity of wheat 
was consigned by canal-boat to the plaintiff at 
New York. On its arrival, the master refused to 
permit it to be unloaded until the freight was paid, 
or unless the freight should be paid on each bushel 
as it was discharged from the boat. This the con- 
signee declined, but offered to send a lighter along- 
side, into which the wheat might be discharged, 
and there remain until the freight should be ad- 
justed. The master thereupon sent the wheat to 
a store-house, and claimed to be allowed in this 
action the charges thereby occasioned. 

Hla, that the master had no right to demand 
the freight till his duty was performed, which was 
not done till the vessel was unloaded. That the 
consignee was entitled, before payment, to see that 
the quantity and the condition of the property were 
right, which could not be done without unloading. 
That the lien of the master for the freight would 
not be lost by unloading without payment, but 
would follow the property. Nor could the master 
require the contract to be changed, and payment 
to be made by the bushel, as delivered. That as 
the master was wrong in sending the wheat to the 
store-house, he could not be allowed the charges so 
incurred. 

Central Bank of Brooklyn against Lang. Action 
on a promissory note, drawn by defendants to their 
own order, and given, without being indorsed, to 
the Reliance Mutual Insurance Company, for pre- 
miums on policies of insurance. The Company 
indorsed it to the plaintiffs, who discounted it in 
the regular course of business. The defendants 
offered to prove that the premiums for which the 
note was given had not been earned, except about 
$300, to which amount they had an offset against 
the Company, and claimed that, as the note was 
payable to their own order, and was not indorsed, 
they could make the same defense to it in the 
hands of the plaintiffs as if it were in the posses- 
sion of the original holder. 

Held, that a note drawn to the order of the 


makers has the same effect as if ig were drawn to 
a fictitious payee, and under the statute.of this 


State passes by delivery only, without indorse- 
ment, as if payable to bearer; and that the note 
in question, having been thus negotiated for value 
before due, was not subject to the defense that 
might exist as against the original holders. Judg- 


ment for plarnteffs. 





CHAT. 
THE LATE CHIEF-JUSTICE. 


Few forms or faces were better known to all 
New Yorkers than the square-built and rather 
clumsy figure, and the solid features of Chief-Jus- 
tice Oakley. He was a man easily remembered ; 
and nobody who ever served on a jury, or went 
into his court as client or witness, failed to carry 
away a decided recollection of him, and a distinct 
consciousness of his superiority to most men in 
similar positions. His death was the prominent 
event of last week ; and although the departure of 
one out of the fifty judicial officers who administer 
justice under our State Constitution was not of 
necessity a public calamity, vet in this case every 
body felt that an amount of sagacity, wisdom, and 
official honesty had Leen withdrawn from the com- 
munity which could not be replaced, and which 
called for universal regret. 

He was, in fact, one of the old men whom we 
did not want to give up; one of the last survivors 
of the palmy days of Bench and Bar; one of the 
few veterans who had fought in the ranks with 
the departed herves of a past age ; and who, in- 
stead of lagging ‘‘ superfluous on the stage,” still 
kept at his post with a steady vigor which detied 
old age, and seemed almost to exclude the notion 
of death. 

He was predestinated to be a Judge and a Chief- 
Justice. His mind was a solid sphere of judicial 
elements. If he had been captured by Indians, 
they would have made him a grand Sachem; if 
he had fallen among Bedouins, he would incy- 
itably have been the Sheik of all Sheiks. You 
might have put out his eyes, and hewn off his 
limbs, but if the sense of hearing remained as the 
avenue to the reasoning faculties, and these were 
unimpaired, you would still have had the real man 
—a luminous orb of clear natural reason and pure 
common sense. 

He dispensed justice like an inspired machine. 
One realized in his presence the propriety of that 
judicial designation, the Bench; for there was 
something positively wooden in his imperturba- 
bility and impartiality. Once settled in his arm- 
chair, with his head slightly bent over his desk 
and his eyes lifted, under their heavy brows, just 
above its level, he went through the routine of his 
duty with the regularity of clock-work, and with 
equal unconcern. If the counsel did not under- 
stand his case, he got no help from the Chief-Jus- 
tice; if he lost it, he got no pity; if he gained it, 
he got no congratulations. If his case presented 
difficult points, the Chief-Justice disposed of them ; 





if it presented weak points, he disposed of them 
also; and when the case was finished-he took up 
another. 

He presided at general term when it was neces- 
sary; but this was not his most congenial duty. 
At trial term, where there were no opinions to Le 
written, and where the case went to the jury, he 
was in his proper element. ‘There he reigned su- 
preme. ‘There the recollection of his person and 
power will survive longest; and it will require 
but little effort of the imagination of the daily min- 
isters in that dingy shrine of justice to picture his 
presence as it has for so many years greeted their 
eyes, presiding, like some rude, stern divinity, over 
the chaos of unfinished business. The New York 
lawyer might say of him as a Boston lawyer, f2- 
mous for something more than glittering gener- 
alities of style, said about another Chief-Justice 
whom Nature ran in a mould almost counterp.:ri 
with that in which she fashioned our New York 
Colossus of the Bench: “I approach him with 
something of the feeling with which a South Sea 
Islander worships his idol. I know that he is 
ugly, but I believe that he is great !” 

The lawyers respected him. He spent a great 
part of his later years in trying to teach them that 
when a cause got on the Day Calendar, it could 
not be reserved generally or postponed except for 
cause, and that ‘* gentlemen ought to get ready 
with their cases.” In this, of course, he never 
succeeded, but he did inspire a salutary dread; 
and in his court-room, if there was not a full Bench 
there was always a full Bar; for no one knew how 
soon the case on trial, no matter how inflated with 
points and issues, might collapse under some pon- 
derous ruling from the Judge, or what would come 
next in the order of business. If he is to Le per- 
petuated on canvas or in marble, the, artist should 
be able to present him at the moment when, tap- 
ping with the end of his pencil as a ‘signal to the 
expectant Bar, he pronounced those words of des- 
tiny: ‘*Gentlemen will attend to the call of the 
calendar ;” or at that other moment when, after a 
week, or perhaps more, spent in a hard-fought tii- 
al, afier all the legal fire-works had exploded end 
burned out, he would turn quietly to the jury, and 
motioning to them to keep their seats, would com- 
mence with the familiar formula, “ Gentlemen, 
this is a very simple case.” 

He cared very little for the form whenever he 
could get hold of the substance. He did not be- 
lieve in exercising doubtful powers, and had no 
fondness for writing ‘‘ Thomas J. Oakley” at the 
bottom of injunctions or orders of arrest. He was 
not very careful about the decorum of the court- 
room so long as he could hear the counsel, and 
get a notion what they were about. But he knew 
what was due to himself and to Justice; and though 
he did not commit for contempt, or threaten with 
the thunder-bolts at his command, he maintained, 
without effort, the dignity of the Bench. We re- 
member being in Court one day (was it as witness 
or juror?) when one or two very damaging collis- 
ions took place, in the course of an angry trial Le- 
fore the Chief-Justice, between two veterans of the 
profession, one of them a gentleman whose tute: - 
ent and cultivated combativeness makes the trial 
of a contested case with him a particularly ‘ hard 
road to travel,” and the other an eminent brother- 
lawyer, whose name and person are as familiar in 
our commercial city as the masts of the shipping 
along both rivers, but who (like the best of those 
ships) will sometimes, when the sea runs high, and 
she has lost a good many spars and sails, get rath- 
erunmanageable., These distinguished counselors, 
although they were in a common law court, secm- 
ed each inspired with the determination to get the 
other ‘‘in chancery,” so far as pommeling with 
words could effect it, and, as the sympathies of the 
litigants were much excited, there seemed to be a 
fair prospect for a free fight. The Chief-Justice 
was deaf, and dumb, and blind to the disturbance, 
until a lull in the uproar enabled him to be heard. 
when he quietly remarked that the Court liad no 
time to waste, and that if the counsel did not yo 
on with the trial properly, he should discharge the 
jury, and let them go about their business, 

‘Lhere was very little use (so the lawyers say) 
in reading to Chief Justice Oakley out of books in 
calf bindings. When the reader got into the deep 
waters of judicial rhetoric in 2d Comstock or Ist 
Selden, he was apt to say, ** Skip all that, Sir, and 
tell me what the Court decided, if you can.’’, 

The new judiciary, the new code, and the Court 
of Appeals were great afflictions to the Chief Jus- 
tice. But when the old system went to pieces on 
the rock of reform, he managed, like Ro! inson Cru- 
soe after the storm, to bring away petty much 
every thing that was valuable from the wreck, 
and to make it as useful as he could. A great 
many cumbrous items he abandoned, without any 
attempt to save them, and without mourning over 
their loss. When he found the disposition of the 
people was in favor of doing away with old forms, 
he frequently did away with them in the mest 
summary manner, and he had a way of getting at 
the merits and letting the facts in a case come out 
which was sometimes very disagreeable to suitors 
and their counsel. 

Young lawyers were apt to be afraid of the Chief 
Justice. But he was in reality an amiable man, 
and a sound argument from the lips of an attorney 
of a week’s standing, if properly presented, met 
with the same attention as when it came from onc 
of the Nestors of the profession. He thought that 
there were some things which a judge, even though 
an old judge, might properly be presumed to know, 
although they were not in the Code, and he some- 
times took the wind out of the sails of an expansive 
argument by taking for granted all its premises 
and using them to knock the conclusion to pieces 
around the ears of the unfortunate expounder, be- 
fore he had fairly worked his way into the middle 
of his syllogism. 

He had a sense of humor, too, as well as of a 
logical proposition, and when a joke came floating 
along by chance on the current of litigation, he 
would catch at it, and it was ingulfed very much 
as the shiners and minnows are sometimes swal- 
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lowed along with the big fish by the leviathans of 
the deep. 

Peace to his ashes! There is intellect enough 
buried in his scarce-closed grave, to pad out into 
respectable dimensions the scanty brains of a whole 
circuit of modern lawyers, and a whole district of 
modern judges. The bar have had their meeting 
for eulogy and panegyric, and by way of perpetu- 
ating the old fictions of the profession, resolved, in 
token of their grief, ‘‘to wear the usual badge of 
mourning for thirty days.” They might just as 
well have resolved to ‘‘ put themselves upon the 
country,” or sought an expression of their feel- 
ings in some dictum in one of the old cases of ‘‘ Doe 
on the demise of Jackson.’’ There will be no crape 
on professional arms. The day is over for these 
formalities of outward grief. But there will be 
one familiar figure missed from its accustomed 
place of honor and sacred trust; one capacious 
mind less in the sphere of judicial reason and re- 
sponsibility ; and one name added tothe select roll 
of great intellects. 

LONGFELLOW \ LA MAITRE D’HOTEL. 

A Parisian writer, in a late number of L’///us- 
tration, which is in some sense to the Boulevards 
and the Quartier de la Madeleine, what /arper’s 
Weekly is to Broadway and the Fifth Avenue, ex- 
patiates in a very flattering style upon the author 
of Hiawatha and the Psalm of Life. The latter 
poem is presented, among others, in translation, 
and we quote the most familiar verse as a specimen 
of the Frenchification of the whole. The original 
first: 

Art is long, and Time is fleeting; 
And our hearts, though stout and brave, 
Still, like muffled drums, are beating 
Funeral marches to the grave. 

The translation next : 

L'exp“rience vient d pas lents, et le temps est fugitif; 
et voilA deja que nos cceurs, ces cceurs intrépides et 
braves, comme les tambours voilés de erépe, battent des 
marches fuuébres vers ia tombe! 





MY NAMESAKE. 


You seareely need my tardy thanks 
Who, self-rewarded, nurse and tend— 
A sreen leaf on your own Green Banks— 
The memory of your friend. 
For me, no wreath, bloom-woven, hides 
The sobered brow and lessening hair: 
For aught I know, the myrtled sides 
Of Helicon are bare. 


Their scallop-shells so many bring 
The fabled founts of song to try, 

They've drained, for aught I know, the spring 
Of Aganippe dry. 


Ah, well!—The wreath the Muses braid 
Proves often Folly’s cap and bell; 

Methinks, my ample beaver’s shade 
May serve my turn as well. 

wet Love's and Friendship’s tender debt 
Be paid by those I love in life. 

Why should the unborn critic whet 
For me his scalping-knife ? 

Why should the stranger peer and pry 
One’s vacant house of life about ; 

And drag, for curious ear and eye, 
His faults and follies out? 


Why stuff, for fools to gaze upon, 
With chaff of words the garb he wore; 
As corn-husks when the ear is gone 
Are rustled all the more ? 
Let kindly Silence close again ; 
The picture vanish from the eye ; 
And on the dim and misty main 
Let the small ripple die, 
Yet not the less I own your claim 
To grateful thanks, dear friends of mine: 
Han, if it please you so, my name 
Upon your household line. 


Let Fame from brazen lips blow wide 
Her chosen names, I enty none; 

A mother’s love, a father’s pride 
Shall keep alive my own! 


Still shall that name, as now, recall 

The young leaf wet with morning dew, 
The glory where the sunbeams fall 

The breezy woodlands through. 


That name shall be a household word, 
A spell to waken smile or sigh; 

In many an evening prayer be heard 
And cradle lullaby. 


And thou, dear child! in riper days 
When asked the reason of thy name, 
Shalt answer, ‘‘ One ‘twere vain to praise 

Or censure bore the same. 


** Some blamed him, some believed him good— 
The truth lay, doubtless, *twixt the two— 
He reconciled as best he could 
Old faith and fancies new. 


“In him the grave and playful mjxed, 
And Wisdom held with Folly truce, 

And Nature compromised betwixt 
Good fellow and recluse. 


** He loved his friends, forgave his foes, 
And, if his words were harsh at times, 

Ile spared his fellow-men—his blows 
Fell only on their crimes. 


** He loved the good and wise, but found 
His human heart to all akin 

Who met him on the common ground 
Of suffering and of sin. 





**Whate'’er his neighbors might endure, 
Of pain or grief, his own became ; 
For all the ills he could not cure 
He held himself to blame. 


** His good was mainly an intent, 
His evil not of forethought done ; 
The work he wrought was rarely meant 
Or finished as begun. 


**Til*served his tides of feeling strong 
To turn the common mills of use, 
And over restless wings of song 
His birth-right garb hung loose. 


‘* His eye was Beauty's powerless slave, 
And his the ear which Discord pains ; 

Few guessed beneath his aspect grave 
What passions strove in chains. 


‘*He had his share of care aud pain, 
No holiday was life to him ; 

Still in the heir-loom cup we drain 
The bitter drop will swim. 


‘Yet Heaven was kind, and here a bird 
And there a flower beguiled his way— 

And cool, in summer noons, he heard 
The fountains plash and play. 


“On all his sad or restless moods 
The patient peace of Nature siole ; 

The quict of the fields and woods 
Sank deep into his soul. 


‘*He worshiped as his fathers did, 

And kept the faith of childish days— 
And, howsoe’er he strayed or slid, 

ile loved the good oid ways, 


‘“The simple tastes, the kindly traits, 
The tranquil air, and gentle speech, 

The silence of the soul, that waits 
For more than man to teach. 


“The cant of party, school, and sect, 
Provoked at times his honest scorn, 
And Folly, in its gray respect, 
He tossed on Satire’s horn. 


‘* But still his heart was full of awe 
And reverence for all sacred things ; 
And, brooding over form and law, 
He saw the Spirit’s wings! 
‘* Life’s mystery wrapt him like a cloud! 
He heard far voices mock his own, 
The sweep of wings unseen, the loud, 
Long roll of waves unknown. 


‘The arrows of his straining sight 
Fell quenched in darkness; priest and sage, 
Like lost guides calling left and right, 
Perplexed his doubtful age. 
** Like childhood, listening for the sound 
Of its dropped pebbles in the well, 
All vainly down the dark profound 
His brief-lined plummet fell. 


‘* So, seattering flowers with pious pains 
On old beliefs, of later creeds, 

Which claimed a place in Truth’s domain, 
He asked the title-deeds. 


** IIe saw the old-time’s groves and shrines 
In the long distance fair and dim, 

And heard, like sound of far-off pines, 
The century-mellowed hymn! 


**He dared not mock the Dervish whirl, 
The Brahmin’s rite, the Lama’s spell ; 

God knew the heart: Devotion’s pearl 
Might sanctify the shell. 

**While others trod the altar stairs, 
He faltered like the publican ; 

And, while they praised as saints, his prayers 
Were those of sinful man. 

‘For, awed by Sinai’s Mount of Law, 
The trembling faith alone sufliced, 

That, through its cloud and flame, he saw 
The sweet, sad face of Christ! 

* And, listening, with his forehead bowed, 
Heard the Divine compassion fill 

The pauses of ihe trump and cloud 
With whispers small and still. 


“The words he spake, the thoughts he penned, 
Are mortal as his hand and brain; 

But, if they served the Master's end, 
He has not lived in vain!" 


Heaven make thee better than thy name, 
Child of my friends! For thee I crave 
What riches never bought, nor fame 
To mortal longing gave. 


I pray the prayer of Plato old: 

God make thee beautiful within, 
And let thine eyes the good behold 

In every thing save sin! 
Im:gination held in check, 

‘¢o serve, not rule, thy poised mind ; 
Thy Reason, at the frown or beck 

Of Conscience, loose or bind. 


No dreamer thou, but real all— 





Strons manhood crowning vigorous youth ; 
Life made by duty epical 
And rhythmic with the truth. 


So shall that life the fruitage yield 
Which trees of healing only give, 
And green-leafed in the Eternal field 

Of God forever live! 





Joun G. WHITTIER. 
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THE MAN ABOUT TOWN. 
THE COMET AND L 

I was walking down Broadway on last Tuesday 
night—after having taken dinner with a sick friend 
—nd on looking up at the clear blue sky, sown 
with such myriads of silver stars, | became filled 
with disgust at my ignorance of the noble science 
of astronomy. ‘There were constellations distrib- 
uted generally on all sides of me, and aristocratic 
stars of the first magnitude, and eccentric stars, 
remarkable for some peculiarity of form or habit, 
as Horace Greeley is remarkable for his boots, and 
yet I did not know the name of one of them. The 
Great Bear, Orion, Sirius, the Southern Cross, the 
Plow, and all the rest of them, might have been 
right over my head without my knowing any thing 
atallabout it. The fact is, that, with all due defer- 
ence to astronomers, whenever any of these constel- 
lations were pointed out to me by some friend who 
was just learning the use of the globes, I never 
could detect the slightest similarity between them 
and the objects after which they were named, 

“TI know so little about astronomy,” I muttered 
to myself, ‘that I must certainly write a book 
about it.” 

At this moment I found myself opposite the New 
York Hospital, where the patient man with the 
long brass telescope is always ready, for a small 
remuneration, to sweep tle sidereal heavens. 
While I was gazing upon this forlorn astronomer, 
and wondering whether a first-class star paid hin 
as well as Miss Heron must have puid her enter- 
prising New York manager, the idea of the comet, 
which is so svon to smash into us, crossed my mind, 

“By Jove!” thought I, ‘I'll have a look for 
him. Who knows but he may be within sight? So 
that, having a little warning of his coming, | may 
go into New Jersey in order to be out of the way.” 

I suppose I must have given utterance to these 
thoughts aloud, for just as 1 was putting my hand 
in my pocket to feel if I had the necessary coin to 
entitle me to a peep through the telescope, I felt a 
tip on my shoulder, and, turning round, saw a 
queer, rubicund-looking little old man standing 
beside me. He was dressed in an odd flame-col- 
ored suit, a red cap, and I declare most solenimly 
that I beheld, protruding from underneath his Rag- 
lan, a long, fan-shaped tail. This last, though, 
seemed more phantasmal than real ; for when I tried 
to tread on it my foot passed as through vapor. 

“Well, Sir! what do you want ?” I demanded, 
angsily ; for I felt annoyed at being tapped on the 
shoulder by so ridiculous a personage. 

‘* Put up your money,” answered the stranger ; 
“don’t spend it foolishly !"’ 

‘*T’ll spend my money if I like, Sir!” I replied, 
with dignity. ‘‘ Besides, I wish to see if there is 
any sign of Charles the Twelfth’s comet, which is 
expected every day.” 

**It won't be here till the evening of the eight- 
eenth of June,” said the stranger. 

I own the preci and confidence of his as- 
sertion struck me as being remarkable. 

‘“* Pray, Sir, how do you know this so positive- 
ly: 2°’ I demanded, with a half sneer, 

“How dolknowit? Because I am the Comet! 
Stay, here’s my card.” And so saying, he pulled 
a steel card-case out of his pocket, and presented 
me with a sinall square of linen, on which was 
printed : 





THE COMET 
OF CHARLES TILK TWELFTH 
At Wome. 


Thursd vy, 18th June, 1857. 








“*T hope I shall have the pleasure of seeing you 
on that evening,” continued the Comet, with an 
air of elegant politeness, such as a Marquis of the 
time of Louis XIV. would have exhibited in invit- 
ing me to a grand fite. “My cards, as you per- 
ceive, are of linen. The reason fs, that I have them 
made of asbestos in order to insure their being in- 
combustible. Otherwise they would take fire in 
my pocket.” 

I now remarked that the card was warm! 

‘Then you are really going to destroy the world 
on the day mentioned ?” | said, inquiringly, feeling 
a decidedly uncomfortable feeling in my heart and 
throat. 

‘Not at all,” answered the Comet. ‘My de- 
vastation will be only partial. I have come to 
cleanse rather than to destroy. Vurilication by 
fire is what will be accomplished by my advent; 
and I will, as it were, cauterize all the sores of the 
world.” 

** But what brings you on in advance of your 
arrival—if you will excuse the apparent Hiberni- 
cism ?” | asked. 

“Ah! simply in order to know where to strike. 
1 wish to see for myself. For instance, I don't 
want to run a muck through New York, killing 
blindly. I wish to gain such information as will 
enable me to extirpate nuisances, and leave unin- 
jured whatever I iind good and pure.” 


“*Heaven protect us!’ I ejaculated. ‘ Then 
New York is a total ruin !” 

** Not so—not so!” repeated the Comet. ‘ Let 
me see for myself. You can assist me. I know 


you ; you are the Man about Town, and you can 
guide me through this labyrinth. If you will give 
me the information that I want, I will give you a 
ticket of safety, insuring your preservation from 
any of the effects of my visit.” 

* It’s a bargain!" | cried, much relieved in my 
mind by this proposition, *‘* Let us take a drink 
on it.” 

The bar-room that we entered was one of the 
most splendid in Broadway. Its walls were hung 
with seductive colored prints ; its ceiling was fres- 
coed with loose designs, while the bar itself glit- 
tered with a magniticently-decorated machinery 
for the distribution of poisoned liquor. A thick 
cloud of tobaceo-smoke floated through the room ; 





the click of billiard-balls jarred sharply from the | 
farther end; and the place was swarming with | 








knots of youth—few of them more than twenty 
years— whose flushed faces were dimly lit by 
heavy, dissipated eyes, and whose pale lips were 
jaded with drink and smoke, and blasphemous 
with constant oaths, 

‘* Here,” said I, as the Comet and myself quaft- 
ed our lager-bier—a drink to which my erratic 
friend seemed to take very kindly—‘ here is one 
of a class of places of amusement which I think 
we might dispense with. 1t is not because youny 
men spend their dollars here that I object to it. Jt 
is because across that bar something more than 
money is taken, Youth, and health, and vigor ; 
innocence, good feeling, and refinement ; all senses 
of social decency pass across that counter invisi- 
Lly night after night, and their owners go on none 
the wiser for their loss, until, in some hour of self. 
examination, they awake to the consciousness of 
all that they have squandered,” 

The Comet nodded his head approvingly, and 
taking out a black note-book, traced some memo- 
randa on it with his finger, which left a glittering 
mark like phosphorus. We then went out into 
the town, ; 

‘** Where are we now ?” asked the Comet, after 
we had walked some time, stopping suddenly un- 
der the facade of a large building. 

‘* This is the celebrated Wall Street,” I answer- 
ed; ‘the paradise of adventurers, Sweep it, my 
dear Comet, from top to bottom. Don't leave a 
trace of it. A single fragment of it, if left float- 
ing around, will, like the polypus, become an in- 
dependent settlement, and grow to its original size. 
It is here that speculation fattens as a bubble 
grows, swelling and swelling, until suddenly, piff! 
paff! the thing bursts, and all that remains is a 
little dirty water. This is the great central hab- 
itation where a colony of spiders have fixed their 
abode, and from which they spread their nets over 
the whole city. Unlike the ordinary spider, they 
rarely fight among themselves, and generously as- 
sist each other when in distress, It is against the 
poor outside insects that their machinations are 
chiefly directed. There is a fraternity of brigand- 
age among these brokers that forbids them devour- 
ing each other ; but woe to him who, belonging 
not to their band, ventures with full pockets into 
their domain. Here many lofty hopes have died. 
Ilere many honorable shields have been stained 
forever. Here is what may be considered the 
great centre of the floating capital of New York. 
Yet there is not a prison in the city that has not 
had its ranks of malefactors recruited from the 
Board of Brokers.” , 

Out came the Comet’s note-book, and down went 
a memorandum fatal to Wall Street. Heaven help 


| the Exchange on the 18th of June! 


‘* What order of architecture does that building 
belong to?” asked the Comet, as we were passing 
the City Hall, a short time after, 

- That,” said I, ‘‘is what is commonly called 
the Dutch Corinthian. That noble edifice, of which 
our city is so proud, is the Hotel de Ville of New 
York ; in other words, the City Hall. You should 
see it, my dear Comet, on the 4th of July, when 
the front is decorated with an imposing effigy of 
the Father of his Country, and ten thousand dol- 
lars worth of fire-crackers testify the patriotic en- 
thusiasm of our newly-imported citizens. There 
is a fine field for a sweep of your tail in the corri- 
dors of that edifice, most noble Comet! Street- 
contractors that don’t do their work ; Mayors that 
make a job of politics ; policemen that are appoint- 
ed because they are good shoulder-hitters at pri- 
mary elections ; together with a thousand corrup- 
tions which I have no time to name. Make a 
note, most noble Comet !"’ 

“That tall, rickety building; out of which I 
see a crazed-looking man in a white hat and old 
boots issuing, what is that ?” 

“*That is the office of the Rostrum, the great 
philanthropical journal of America, which, like the 
Baron Spolasco, or any other gentleman of his kid- 
ney, earns a living by being eccentric. Every 
thing is determinedly turned topsy-turvy by the 
employés of that paper. They want to make men 
of women, and women‘of men. Their trowsers 
are always too short and their hair toolong. They 
employ Russians to write their English, and mu- 
sicians to instruct the public on politics, They 
keep a parson who reviews their profane literature, 
and a layman who writes sergions on popped corn. 
They attack every body, and bellow like the Bulls 
of Bashan if they are attacked in turn. They 
profess to be intensely democratic, and their build- 
ing is a sort of caravanserai for foreign noblemen 
who bivouac among the desks and exchanges. 
They have their fine eyes, like Mrs, Jellyby, al- 
ways fixed on Africa, and do not see the civic sores 
that fester at their very feet. In short, their ec- 
centricities and ‘isms’ are as wide as the brims of 
their hats, and, like them, shut them off from the 
light of heaven!” 

“T guess we'll let the 2ostrum building stand,” 
said the Comet. ‘‘It is a harmless: institution, 
and affords the public amusement, I like to see 
a comic newspaper thrive.” 

From the Park we passed upward, and I pointed 
out many shams to the Comet, which he premised 
to attend to on the 18th of June. He said that he 
would most particularly wait upon the Central 
Park Commission, on Coroner Connery, on Mr. 
Russ, and on the gentleman who has been promis- 
ing the public a catalogue of the books in the Astor 
Library ever since that institution opened. 

We were now opposite to the Cooper Institute, 
and while I was explaining to my friend the Com- 
et that this noble gift to the people should be hel: 
sacred, not alone on account of the amiable donor, 
but for the benefit which the rising generation 
would derive from it, I suddenly heard a whizzing 
noise in the air. I looked up, and behold the Com- 
et was shooting away into space like a rocket, leav- 
ing a long, luminous wake after him. He kissed 
his hand and smiled to me as he soared upward. 

‘Oh criky !” cried a little boy behind me, ‘‘ain't 
that a jolly rocket!” and I saw a number of people 
look aloft. They all saw only a fire-work. 1 
alone knew it was the Comet. 
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WE have engraved this week, for the informa- | there. 
tion of our readers, the site of the present Quaran- 
tine station, near Tompkinsville, on Staten Island, | 


ind the site of the preposed 
Yellow Fever dépét, near 
S-guine’s Point, on the 

une island. We have 
likewise given a map 
vhich will show the bear- 
ugs of these places to 
»ich other and to New 
York. 

The first cut represents 
the Marine Hospitals at 
present used for Quaran- 
tine purposes, near Tomp- 
kinsville, on Staten Isl- 
ind. They are situate on 
the northeast point of the 
island, and have stood 
there for fifty-seven years. 
The first Quarantine Hos- 
pital established for the 
port of New York was on 
Bedloe’s Island. It was 
planted in virtue of an Act 
of the Colonial Legisla- 
ture, dated 1758. In 1796 
the State Legislature was 
called upon to repair the 
buildings on Bedloe’s Isl- 
and; but for reasons which 
it is difficult to under- 
stand, that body resolved 
to move the lazaretto to 
Governor’s (Nutten) Isl- 
and, and appropriated a 
sum of money to build 
hospitalsthere. [tis very 
doubtful whether any step 
was ever taken to carry 
this legisiative provision 
into effect. If any build- 
ings were erected, they 
have disappeared and left 
notrace. In 1799, a wiser 
spirit guiding the Legis- 
lature, it was resolved to 
remove the Quarantine 
Hospitals to a greater dis- 
tance from New York, and 


the northeast end of Staten Island was select- 
ed. The island at that time was difficult of access 
and few, if any, 


from the city, 
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THE PRESENT QUARANTINE STATION, STATEN ISLAND, 
ants demurred. None of them would sell land for | 
such a purpose, and the State, with questionable | 


A few farms divided the beautiful slope 
} 
| 

legal ~—-" exercised the right of “eminent | 


between the hills and the shore. There was no 
village on the east side, and no road along the 
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MAP OF THE NEW YORK BAY. 





” and ¢éook thirty acres for its purpose, pay- 
The 
, and appurtenan- 


domain, 
ing the owner a very small sum for the fee. 
whole expense of land, buildings. 


shore. Still, notwithstanding the comparatively 
wild condition of the island when it was resolved 
to plant Quarantine hospitals there, the inhabit- 


tacked. 
merchants resided 











SITE OF THE PROPOSED FEVER STATION, SEGUINE’S POINT, STATEN ISLAN). 











from the hospital to the villages adjacent. 








ces, was covered by an appropriation of £15,000, 
In the year 1800, the Health Officer 
sion, and ever since the tract in question has been 


took Posscse 


made over to disease. In 
1846, the law under which 
the Quarantine was estab- 
lished was remodeled, but 
without change of site, 
though even then a num- 
ber of persons earnestly 
prayed for its removal to 
a site less injurious to the 
health of the city. 

Whea the hospitals were 
first built, the number of 
patients received was nat- 
urally small. It increased 
year by year with the in- 
crease of the trade of the 
port, and in 1840-1842, the 
average number of adimis- 
New hos- 
pitals had been built, and 
the accommodation for this 
number was sufticient.— 
But a few years after- 
ward, when the tmmigra- 
tion swelled to enormous 
proportions, the admis- 
sions were increased ac- 
cordingly, and seven and 
eight thousand persens 
were received in the course 
of a year. In 1847, dur- 
ing the immigrant season, 
the average number of pa- 
tients in hospital at one 
time varied from 800 to 
1000. Of late years the 
number has fallen off in 
proportion to the decline 
of immigration. The to- 
tal number of admissions 
during the year 1855 was 


sions was 900, 


only 2402 — during the 
year 1856, 1648. 
In the course of last 


summer yellow fever made 
its appearance at the Quar- 
antine Hospital in a most 
malignant form. At one 


time the deaths were nine out of ten persons at- 
On a former occasion disease had spread 


Alarm 




















May 23, 1857. 
arose lest it should do so again. A few cases actu- 
ally occurred. Persons who had been employed 
as stevedores on board infected ships — negroes 
who had cleansed ships in which yellow fever pa- 
tients had died—women who had washed clothing 
used by the sick—persons who had bathed in the 
waters in which the infected vessels were lying, 
who had sailed round them, or who had gathered 
from the beach the bedding and stores thrown from 
them—were attacked, and in several cases fatally. 
The alarm spread from the island to the city. 
Hourly communication exists between Staten Isl- 
and and New York ; a disease so infectious, and so 
virulent as it showed itself on the Long Island 
shore, was deeply dreaded by the inhabitants of 
the city. Strangers took the alarm, and refused 
to visit New York; enterprising Boston and Phila- 
delphia merchants are said to have distributed 
placards through the Western towns warning the 
country dealers against going to New York to 
make their fall purchases. It has been estimated 
that a million of dollars would not reimburse to 
the city the loss caused by the alarm. 

Under these circumstances, the old ery for the 
removal of the Quarantine station to a point more 
distant from the city was revived. Committees 
were appointed, and all parties concurred in indi- 
cating Sandy Hook as the proper place for the hos- 
pitals, As will be seen by the accompanying map, 
it is at a considerable distance (say twenty miles) 
from the city ; there is good anchorage there ; it is 
isolated, and no infection could spread from thence. 
Unfortunately, it belongs to the State of New Jer- 
sey. A few years ago New Jersey was very will- 
ing to sell it, either to New York or to the United 
States; a contract of sale to the latter was actual- 
ly drawn. But latterly a change has taken place. 
A few rich men from New York have residences in 
the adjacent county in Jersey, and prefer their own 
comfort to the safety of the whole city. When ap- 
plication for the purchase of the Hook was made to 
the Legislature of New Jersey, it was not made by 
the right people, or in the right way. A studied 
design to malign the people of New Jersey seemed 
to be the most conspicuous effort of the friends of 
the removal of Quarantine. Under these cireum- 
stances the negotiation failed, and the New Jersey 
Legislature passed a stringent Act forbidding the 
anchorage of New York vessels in Jersey waters, or 
the use of any portion of Jersey soil for hospitals. 

Meanwhile an Act passed the New York Legis- 
lature, appointing Commissioners with authority 
to locate a temporary fever hospital on a point to 
be selected by them. These Commissioners chose 
the point marked on our map as the ‘‘ Proposed 
Fever Hospital,” near Seguine’s Point, on the south 
side of Staten Island. One misfortune of this selec- 
tion consists in the locality being a thoroughfare, 
and the site of a large and important oyster trade. 
It is caleulated that a capital of $1,500,000 is in- 
vested in this trade, which will of course become 
valueless if the fever hospitals are planted on the 
spot. Another objection is, that the channel to the 
point is so narrow and intricate that accidents are 
certain to oceur in taking heavy vessels thither; 
one of the oldest pilots in the harbor asserts that 
there are not five men who can pilot a heavy ves- 
sel to the new station. Nor is it sure that, in any 
point of view, a hospital at Seguine’s Point would 
be preferable to a hospital near Tompkinsville. 
Medical men declare that fever will spread from 
thence, in consequence of the peculiar lay of the 
land, more readily than from the present hospital 
site. And there is every reason to suppose that 
the communication with the city will be nearly as 
frequent from Seguine’s Point as it would be from 
the present Quarantine. 

A consideration of these objections is, however, 
unimportant just now. The people residing in the 
Jerseys, at the head of the estuary which the pro- 
posed fever dép3t would shut up, seem to have re- 
solved to protect themselves by any and every 
means. The dwelling-house appropriated for the 
reception of vellow fever was, the other night, 
burned to the ground. Menaces of every kind of 
violence have been uttered in case the design of 
the Commissioners is persevered in. And though 
Governor King has issued his proclamation, offer- 
ing a reward of 82500 for the detection of the in- 
cendiary, the chances seem at present that the 
Commissioners will give way, and that the yellow 
fever patients will be received, as usual, at the 
present hospital, until Sandy Hook can be ob- 
tained from Jersey. To undertake to fight with 
people who are contending for the lives of their 
families and their own livelihood would only be to 
court defeat; and defeat in such a cause would 
be likely to attract more contempt than sympathy. 


A BURDELL-IAN REMINISCENCE. 


* Wuiar think vou of the guilt or innocence of 
Mrs. Cunningham ?” said I to my friend, Alex- 
ander Loftus, Esq., barrister of the sovereign peo- 
ple, and whose eyes are a perfect index to his wit 
and learning. 

We were turning away from the crowd of curi- 
osity-mongers, who form the reserve corps at every 
criminal trial. 

‘“*T will answer you,” he returned, as we saun- 
tered into the Park, ** by a reminiscence of my 
earlier professional career in the county of 

‘*T was called to be counsel for a man accused 
of burglary. I listened to his case as we sat to- 
gether in the little parlor of the jail, with sand for 
a carpet, a bull-dog for company, and a print of 
the hanging of Jack Sheppard for ornament. He 





was as ugly a customer as I have ever been hon- | 


ore with for client. A stranger, too, to our 
neighborhood, and a man of evident physical cour- 
age and desperation. 

‘*His guilt was clear. The offense could not 
be modified, unless daylight were proven in order 
to reduce it to burglary second degree. At the 


worst, it was an imprisonment for life—at the best, 
continement with hard labor for five years. He 
was surprised in the premises with his booty, and 
there was no defense to make. 





‘**T wouldn't go to the lock-up for life—I'd do 
the throat business first,’ said he, as I sat reflect- 
ing in a stillness that allowed the ticking of my 
watch to be heard, as if mocking the period re- 
ferred to. 

“ He had his right hand about his throat, and 
his left was upraised. He looked as eager as the 
picture of the demon in ‘ Mephistopheles Ilus- 
trated,’ and I involuntarily drew back. 

“* You're afeard, mister,’ he added, with a 
laugh. 

**] rejoined, attempting the same strain, ‘ By 
no means. But you couldn't strike a very hard 
blow with your left hand.’ 

“Couldn't 1? Aha! Do you remember your 
defense of Mrs. for the murder of her hus- 
band ?’ 

“*Do you mean that you knew of that trial ? 
You were a stranger. You said you—’ I stam- 
mered, as he alluded to a trial of five years back 
that had resulted in an acquittal. 

‘** Yes. I moved away from here soon after- 
ward; but I was present—yes, present, present, 
present, present!’ He kept repeating in a tone 
that gradually sank into inaudible whispers. 

“My curiosity was aroused; and, despite his 
desperate looks, I drew my chair close to him. 
But my importunities for information were un- 
availing. ‘Not now,’ he would say, as he pro- 
ceeded now and then ta talk of his own affair. 

“In taking professional care of the latter, we 
adopted the dictates of prudence. The District 
Attorney consented to a plea of second degree, 
which was followed by imprisonment for six 
years. 

‘**T shook hands with him for a farewell in the 
same room of the jail in which he had excited my 
curiosity ; and as turning to go, he whispered, re- 
ferring to the number of his term, ‘ It’s only six 
of one and half a dozen of another. I'll not stay 
long.’ 

“** You won't ?’ 
throat, inquiringly. 

“*No; but something better’ll dodge me off 
the hooks. I couldn’t stand in-doors what I’ve 
stood out-doors since—. But I'll not tell you now. 
Come to Auburn next Sunday, and maybe I'll 
feel like blabbing.’ 

“‘I did so; and his story (that can now do no 
harm to professional confidence, as he died a rav- 
ing maniac in less than four months afterward) ran 
to this effect : 

‘*He had moved into our little city, with his 
mother and sister, six years before, as a weaver. 
They were Nottingham emigrants. His sister 
was a young maiden of sixteen years. One day she 
went to the office of Dr. ——, a long-established 
dentist, to have a tooth pulled, and he attempted 
to treat her in a style of gross freedom. Return- 
ing home, she told her brother, who loved her with 
his breath of life. Bidding her not to tell ‘ moth- 
er,’ and no soul knowing of the visit or the out- 
rage, he bided his revenge. 

*** But no one noticed my manners. I sat at 
my work singing, hut mj, heart wae full of the 
devil. A villain had touched with scorn my little 
Jenny. I knew no higher crime than that. I 
asked no better employment than to avenge it !’ 

“ By the tone of these words my quondam cli- 
ent had given me a clew to his former reference to 
the murder trial. The horrors of the thing rose 
to my brain at once, and the glaring eyes of the 
narrator were not more burning than mine became 
as I listened to his story, which I give in spirit, 
although the words were coarse, and often the sen- 
tences incoherent. 

‘**The time came. I watched the Doctor's house 
from the rear of the garden. ‘The night was au- 
tumnal, dark, stormy, and the winds howled 
through the fruit trees as if it would level them to 
the ground. I watched him in his curtainless 
room. He had fallen backward on his seat asleep 
with book in hand. I climbed the shed. The 
howling wind hid the noise of the raised window, 
I leaped into the room. In a second I was at his 
back, with my right arm bent firmly around his 
neck pressing with all my force. For an instant 
our looks met. He could not stir or move, and I 
saw him die with the eyes swelling, the-blood set- 
tling in his face, and his tongue gasping out as, 
with the immense purchase obtained, I held him 
lirmly in his seat. I strode for the window. Just 
as closing it from the outside, what was my horror 

—(ten-fold more than when I held him, because he 
had seen me—our eves had met—greater than hav- 
ing little Jenny outraged would be the crime of 
having her brotherless and without protection)— 
what was my horror to see him attempting to 
rise! Again I was at his side. He gave an im- 
ploring look, and tried to speak; but the throttle 
had been too strong for his voice, which was gone, 
and for his strength, which was paralyzed. His 
instrument case was by. With my /f? hand (1 
was left-handed, and yet I doubt if three people in 
the world had noticed it) I drew a knife from the 
case, pressed him in his chair, and drew it from 
the left side of his jaw around to the back of his 
neck. ‘There was a spout that cleared my arm, 
and fell in a spray of blood drops to the carpet ; 
and again I was out with the only mark of the 
crime upon my soul, The rest you know.’ 

“He paused a moment for breath; and I was 
under terrible excitement as I remembered how 
the Doctor's wife had been tried for the very mur- 
der he iow so graphically described. 

*** }iu know how, when the body was discov- 
ered, the idea of suicide was destroyed because no 
right hand could have cut as / cut; how the ex- 
amination of Dr, —— showed that the wound went 
from front foward the back; how was revealed 


And I made a motion to my 
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| as possible—and / was ag the Coroner's jury—and 


| you imagine by that recent number of your jour- 





what no one guessed before iw servants and rela- | 
1 


tives, that the dead man and his wife lived amidst 
bitter quarrels, and that threats had passed be- 
tween them; how these were colored on the wit- 
ness stand by the servants ; how curiously she had 
acted when told of it! Yes, , 
added spasmedically) know all this, and how she 
turned out to be left-handed—every thing to fit!’ 
“T was ina cold sweat as the remembrance of 


ves—vou—you (he 


the trial came, and how all these points were | 
pressed with terrible asperity and amidst great 
rudeness of speech by the Llood-thirsty Attorney- 
General. 

** And /—/ went to my work next day as calmly 


/ was in the great court room—and listened to the 
farce of a trial with little Jenny at my side—and 
read in the papers the abuse given to the blood- 
thirsty attorneys because they couldn't convict an 
innocent woman who, despite the threats, made 
out as clear an alibi as could be, and who couldn't 
be expected to ery much for a dead man who, when 
alive, had used her like a brute. 
. * * * * ~ 

‘“‘ Thave given you the reminiscence,” concluded 
my friend Loftus. ‘‘ Mrs. Dr. was not guilty. 
Mrs. Cunningham may not be, for the circum- 
stances are equally capable of deception.” 

And so we parted, 








PRATTLE AND TATTLE. 


A DRY-GOODS STORE. 

Dear Eprror,—Being in the condition so well 
destribed by your brilliant correspondent of hav- 
ing ‘‘ Nothing to Wear,’’ I was obliged to devote 
myself to a shoppitig expedition to-day; and I 
have come home tired out with standing and talk- 
ing; cross because I can’t find any single thing 
I wanted, and very much disappointed that one 
dollar doesn’t swell to two when within the pre- 
cincts of a dry-goods store. Mrs. Davis also had 
what she called *‘ business” at S——’s, and we 
proceeded down town together. What a crowd! 
what confusion in the place! every body wanting 
attention, but none to give it, as the general pro- 
portion is one attendant to a dozen purchasers!. 
I myself don’t know which most to study—the pa- 
tience of the young men earning money, or the 
impationce of the young ladies spending M. My 
own sex is not polite (to itself), and I am pushed, 
and jerked, and knocked about without mercy ; 
for among ourselves we have not the slightest re- 
spect for each other's hoops or feelings, but break 
and crush them with malicious pleasure, 

Mrs. Davis goes at once into the cloak-room, en- 
deavoring, for the tenth time, to decide whether 
she will or will not purchase that “elegant gar- 
ment”’ which she has been looking at at intervals, 
and thinking about incessantly, for the last fort- 
night. It is necessary to be cautious, you know ; 
for the “establishment,” worn down by feminine 
caprice, has been compelled to announce that it 
can not change any “article” once selected more 
than thrce times. It is here also that the clerks, 
as well as the cloaks, are shown off to the greatest 
advantage. In the spacious arena of the ‘*man- 
tilla department” their airs and graces are better 
displayed than in the rear of the counters, where 
they look like so many jacks in the box, popping 
unexpectedly up and down, And let me tell you, 
my dear Sir, you have done more mischief than 


nal which gives a representation of a good-looking 
clerk, surrounded by anxious purchasers supposed 
to be contemplating his personal attractions. Will 
you believe me? the moment I entered the store 
my eve was attracted by a young mountebank of 
a salesman holding up a delicate fabric with the 
utmost affectation, and putting himself studiously 
into the //arper attitude! By-and-by I discov- 
ered they were all, more or less, suffering frorf an 
epidemic of the mustache and posture kind, and 
seemed to think we were there simply for the pur- 
pose of looking at them! I am provoked at such 
vanity ; but I must say I blame vow for some of it. 





These young men—clerks, salesmen, or what- 
ever their generic name may be—always make me 
very indignant. There is no medium in their con- 
duct. They are either supremely indifferent alike 
to your necessities and your fancies — don't ask 
what you want, and don’t care to get it when you 
have expressed it ; or they run into the other ex- 
treme, and torment vou to death with their advice 
and suggestions; neither of which do I require. 

** What can I show you, madam ?” 

‘*T want to see some Grenadines, Foulards, or 
light, summer materials.” 

‘*Yes, madam. We have a very fine assort- 
ment.” . 

The “fine assortment” resolves itself into a 
heap of hideous patterns—huge staring flowers, 
immense palm leaves, or stripes broad enough to 
support a giantess, I would not martyrize my- 
self by wearing such things if they were given to 
me; much Jess should I think of buying them 
with my own ready money. I therefore look con- 
temptuously, and demand something else. 

*T can shoW vou here, madam, a new style of 
goods, very much sought after. Some very ele- 
gant designs! We have already sold almost ail 


we had, and have but these few left. They are 
quite the rage !"’ ; 
My answer to this sort of palaver is a request 


to ‘take them away again, for | never wi 
put on what every body else wears.” 

Finding the “ universally worn” doesn’: 
the young man tries the opposite tack ; and (.k)) 

a recherché and exclusive tone, produces a pile wh. | 
he asserts to be “ entirely new, madam ; only 

out of the packing-cases this morning! No one his 
yet seen them! Allow me to show them to you, 

Hereupon he unfolds before me an immense heap 
of what he calls ‘‘ sweet things”—brilliant plaids, 
gay enough to blind one, and big enough to cover 
a ten acre field. Now, I am not a person of vast 
proportions, neither do I belong to that diminutive 
type of womanhood which causes one's rivals to 
describe one as ‘‘an insignificant little thing!" 
and one’s adorers to designate one as a “ dear little 
pocket Venus!” If there is one thing under the 
sun I particularly detest, it is a plaid; and this 
fellow not only brings me plaids, but monsfrons 
plaids, as if I were a Brobdignag Scotch woman! 
Fancy cutting up my neat figure (as one very nice 
person that I know calls it)—funey me cutting it 
up into blocks — one shoulder red, the other, per- 
haps, green; the neck blue; and my taper waist 
yellow! To say nothing of the skirt-breadths not 
being properly matched, and a red rib suddeniy 
joining on to a black one! With ill-concealed 
disgust, I therefore reject these ‘‘ charming things,” 
and try to think of something else. 

The poor patient clerk, seeing me look so dis- 
contented, does his best to please and to recom- 
mend; but as he is there to be useful and not to 
talk, I should prefer him to be silent. He even 
tries the delicate complimentary dodge, and calls 
me ‘* Miss” several times; but the manceuvre has 
been so often shown up in the humorous period- 
icals of the day, that I can not honestly persuade 
myself it is a spontaneous tribute to my youth, 

‘*Let me have some green silk of this shade, 
any material—poplin, glacé, moire, any thing will 
do, of this particular tint.” 

“Oh yes! we have it, certainly, Miss; and 
the blind creature brings forward something about 
as like my order as a pea is to a pine; and he 
persists, too, in asserting that the grass green he 
shows me is an exact match to the sea-green I 
show him! He thinks he strengthens his position 
by assuring me I may “go all over the city and 
not do better ;" as if that could make any differ- 
ence, and convert a bad match into a good one! 
I really do think these young men ought to pars a 
color examination before entering upon the duties 
of a dry-goods store, and worrying us with their 
blind and ignorant assertions, I believe it has 
been scientifically ascertained that many persons 
are color-blind, It would be well if the Stewarts, 
Becks, etc., etc., would recollect the fact, and act 
accordingly. This poor fellow says what he thinks, 
I dare say ; but as he can not distinguish, and I 
can, he gives a great deal of trouble to us both, 
and I see clearly he thinks my temper bad and my 
disposition unyielding. But I stand firm, and am 
not to be persuaded into taking his green for my 
green. And isn't it enough, I ask, to make one 
cross, to go from store to store, from window to 
window, before you can get a glimpee of any thing 
decent? And I am not hard to please, after all! 
I like pretty things and nice things, only I don't 
want to be cut up into strips, or to be marked out 
like a chess-board, or to be stamped all over with 
unmeaning patterns ! 

Besides, I am naturally so vain, that it is al- 
Ways more important to me to look pretty myself 
than to have my gown thought so, It is bad pol- 
icy, in my opinion, in any woman who is not a 
positive fright to call attention away frém herself, 
und centre it upon her garments, The woman first, 
the dress afterward, is my principle; and, I must 
own, I like to be the more admired of the two. 

After much pain and tribulation, I was forced 
to end in‘ having a quiet gray silk, and you'll see 
it, probably, my dear Sir, when I come to visit 
you pext week, according to the appointment you 
have not made. Meanwhile my companion had 
decided to take the cloak, about which she had been 
down to the store eleven distinct and special times, 
and she returns home with the calmness of an ap- 
preving conscience, grateful to Providence that she 
has done what she likes best, and beaming with 
the satisfaction of having performed a good action, 
But, for my part, I feel both melancholy and sav- 
age; for I not only have ‘* Nothing to Wear,” but 
can't find any thing fit te buy. 1 am too cross to 
say more, so farewell. Yours, in sorrow, ete, 


LITERARY. 

Hrromes or Mernopism; or, Pen-and-Ink 
Sketches of the Mothers and Daughters of the 
Church, ly Rev. George Coles. New York: Carl- 
ton and Porter, 

These are they of whom the world was not worthy : 
faithful, noble women, who have gone to the as- 
sembly of the just. These were the heroines of 
homes, those little worlds that make and guide 
this one ereat world ; gentle, lovely 9 and beloved, 
whose deeds, if unknown to the rolls of fame here, 
are recorded in letters of light, to be read plainly 
when this existence is a far-off memory to the 
saints. If in this world there is one spot more 
holy than another, it is the grave of a-Christian 
mother, who, having taught her children the les- 
sons of life, as that inspiration which God almost 
always gives to the Christian mother has enabled 
her to teach, who, having pointed them forward 
over the hills and valleys that intervene between 
them and heaven, has gone on to that home, and 
there awaits them. Around her memory a fra- 
grance lingers that is part of the very asmospheie 
of heaven. 

Were the grouping of such characters done by a 
Jess skillful pen than Mr. Coles’s, the book before 
us would be of deep interest ; exceuted as we ll as 
it is, it forms one of those portrait “£ lleries of 
worthy sai 
come to every Christian home, and to the heart of 
every man who has a mother going or gone to 


iintly personages that are most wel- 


heaven. 
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Carter & Brothers are indefatigable in supplying 
families with religious books for the household. 
We have now from their press the first volume of 
Exposirory THOUGHTS ON THE GOSPELS, by the 
Rev. J. C. Ryle, tncluding the Gospel according to 
Matrurw. The author has designed it specially 
for use at family prayers, but also for general use 
as a companion to the text, which is printed in full 
with the commentary. 

We have been much interested in OBSERVATIONS 
ox Mempraneous Crovp, by Dr. George E. Belch- 
er, President of the American Homeopathic Soci- 
ety, who gives a very extended series of notes of 
cases attended by him. The recent death of sever- 
al distinguished men by a disease closely allied to, 
if not identical with this, has made the subject pe- 
culiarly interesting outside of medical circles. The 
learning, skill, and ability of Dr. Belcher are well 





directed in this paper. His views demand atten- 


tion by the clearness and perspicuity of his rea- 
soning, as well as by the force of the illustrations 
which he gives from practice. 

We have an increasing pile of novels lying on 
our table, which our space will not permit us to 
notice at length. We have scarcely announced 
Guy Manyerine, when Ticknor and Fields intro- 
duce to us THE ANTIQUARY, in their new, plain, 
prim, and graceful dress, making our old friend 
Jonathan Oldbuck welcome anew to house, heart, 
and library shelf. We can not avoid a momenta- 
ry feeling of remorse at speaking of Scott in the 
same paragraph and style with modern novels and 
novelettes; but he, at least, will never suffer from 
the company he is found in. Never to be forgot- 
ten is the moment when, after six days of rolling 
in a dirty French steamer, utterly destitute of 
mental resources within or literary without, we 
discovered a concealed closet called a library in 
the saloon of the steamer, and a greasy volume of 
Tue ANTIQUARY between Dumas and Eugéne Sue. 
That day is marked with white chalk among many 
dark ones. 

Speaking of Scott reminds us, in passing, of 
Irving’s exceedingly pleasant introduction to the 
1848 edition of Tue SketcH Book, and this leads 
us to mention that Putnam & Co. are issuing a 
cheap railway edition of Irving’s works, of which 
the first three volumes—SALMAGuUN DI, of old fume, 
Tue Skercu Book, and THe TAves or A Trav- 
ELER—are issued. What need to say more «f 
them? New editions, cheap or dear, of Irving, 
will be always wanted, welcomed, and bought, 
wherever the English language is read. These 
books are convenient, handsome, and cheap. 





Miss Yonge’s Dyxcvor TERRACE finds its way 
to us in our English package; and remembering 
the Herr or REpc.IFFE, we seized on it. It 
possesses some of the same interest, but is not 
equal to that really good novel. Infact, DyNEvor 
TERRACE would be better if there were less of it, 
and being too long, is quite too stupid. 





Gavut Gurver: A Tale of Border Life, by D. 
P. Thompson, published by J. P. Jewett & Co., 
has the merit of being a novel of our own country. 
It is a tale of trappers in the forest, commencing 
with another sort of trapping in the hells of a city. 
The scenery of the story is varied, as might be sup- 


posed. 


Apropos of forest life, we have THE BorpEer 
Rover, by Emerson Bennet, which Peterson & 
Co. send us from Philadelphia, and which is pro- 
nounced one of the best works of its well-known 
author. 





——-- 


Kxaves axp Footrs; or, Friends of Bohemia, 
by Edward M. Whitty (the Stranger in Parliament), 
which Rudd & Carleton publish, is one of a new 
class of novels that will be read with avidity. 
The pictures of London men, manners, and char- 
acter are so good, so true to life, so evidently per- 
sonal, the action of the novel is so striking, open- 
ing up scenes of public and private life which no 
ane has before ventured into, ‘that although its 
scenes are sometimes such as make us blush for 
human nature, they are, at the same time, such 
as we can not doubt the truth of, and such as 
make the reader constantly feel that the author 
has let him into secrets of society and life which 
cught not to have been revealed. 





ScannDat, by Mrs. J. 7. Bickford (published by 
Shephard, Clark, and Brown, Boston), gives us a 
shocking idea of the manners and morals of young 
ladies in and around Boston, if one-fourth of its 
incidents have any foundation in fact or truth in 
imagination. 





Cuptain Marryat's novels appear in new and al- 
together the most handsome dress they have worn 
in America, from the hands of Derby and Jackson. 
We have Peter Simpte and Jacos Faiturvt, 
and are to have the others in rapid succession. 
If any one be in want of lively reading on a warm 
day of summer, he will find the old stock of fun 
in these pages as fresh as ever. 





ADDITIONAL RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
NEW YORK, 
Charles Scribner. 
Life of Mary, Queen of Scots. By D. M‘Leod. 12mo, 
1 25 


The Norse Folk: a Visit to the Homes of Sweden and 
Norway. By Charles L. Brace. 12mo, $1 25. 

The Christian Doctrine of Slavery. By Rev. George 
D. Armstrong, D.D. 12mo, 63 cents. 
Sheldon, Blakeman, & Co. . 

Grace Truman; or, Love and Principle. By Mrs. Sal- 
lie R. Ford. 12mo, $1. 

Biblical Commentary on the New Testament. By Dr. 
H. Olshavsen. Vol. Lil ; Svo, $2. 

BOSTON. 


James French & Co. 

Peace; or, the Stolen Will. By Mary W. Janvrin. 
12mo, $1. 
Gould & Lincoln. 

Essays in Biography and Criticism. By Peter Bayne, 
A.M. 12mo, $1. 





DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


POLITICAL, 


THE FOREIGN MISSIONS, 

Two hundred gentlemen are said to be en permanence 
at Washington, waiting to be sent abroad by a beloved 
country. ‘The omniscient correspondents of the daily 

pers publish fresh programmes of the new list of min- 
fst ors every day or two. According to the latest inform- 
ation, Mr. Dallas is to remain yet a while at London, 
then to be succeeded by Robert J. Walker, who, in the 
course of a few months, it is expected, will have settled 
the Kansas question to every body's satisfaction. Mr. 
Mason is said to have a weakness for staying where he 
is; but neither Mr. Slidell nor the President seem in- 
clined to indulge him. All parties seem disposed to con- 
cede this mission to the former gentleman. No one has 
yet been mentioned for the Berlin mission, which Mr. 
Vroom, of New Jersey, has already declined; but Mr. 
Aiken and Colonel Pickens, both of South Carolina, are 
likely to have the refusal of it. It is hinted that Mr. 
James B. Clay, of Kentucky, might have had the Span- 
ish mission, from which Mr. Dodge is to be ousted ; but 
Mr. Clay prefers remaining at home. Mr. Forsyth, of 
Mobile, is to be recalled from Mexico, and a Southern 
man, of equally strong tendencies, to be commissioned 
to make a new treaty with the Republic. It is also un- 
derstood that Mr. ‘Trousdale, of North Carolina, will be 
replaced by anothcr Southern man at Rio Janeiro. Who 
sball take the place of Governor Seymour at St. Peters- 
burg is not well known, though the States of Indiana 
and Illinois are likely to have the offer of the post. Mr. 
John R. Clay is believed to be secure in his post at Lima, 
notwithstanding the late complaints against him. 


THE DALLAS-CLARENDON TREATY. 

It is understood that Great Britain has made a formal 
proposal to the Administration for a new Central-Amer- 
ican treaty, to supersede the one which the subordinate 
convention to Honduras has forthe present defeated. No 
correspondence, it is said, passed between Lord Claren- 
don and Mr. Dallas on the subject; the offer was made 
by Lord Napier. It is generally reported that the Presi- 
dent declines renewing the negotiation, and prefers 
throwing the responsibility of a new treaty on the Sen- 
ate. 

THE GOVERNMENT OF KANSAS. 

Hon. Robert J. Walker, after a brief visit to this city, 
during which he was entertained at a semi-public dinner, 
and atforded an opportunity of saying that he would te- 
cure to the people of Kansas an opportunity of voting 
freely on the new constitution, has departed for the seat 
of his new government. A letter from acting-Governor 
Stanton, dated Lecompton, 27th April, contains the fol- 
lowing reliable information on the prospects of the Terri- 
tory: 

**T have been here now nearly two weeks. The coun- 
try is indeed very beautiful and inviting, but it is per- 
fectly new and uncultivated. We have none of the con- 
veniences of living, and have great trouble even in get- 
ting the necessaries of life. The civil war of last year 
prevented the farmers from making or saving any crops; 
and now almost every thing we eat is hauled from the 
Missouri River; yet, notwithstanding this, the people are 
coming in great crowds. Most of them come, however, 
with a view to speculation. This brings a great deal of 
money into the country, and the consequence is that ev- 
ery thing is extremely high—quite as high as in Califor- 
nia upon the first discovery of gold. Lut these prices 
will not last. One year of peaceful industry will give 
plenty and prosperity to the Territory. I hope to be 
able to maintain peace. The prospect is quite good." 

THE MAY ANNIVERSARIES. 

The usual May meetings of the several religious and 
benevolent Societies have been held during the week. 
Some of the meetings were very interesting. The fol- 
lowing schedule shows the progress of the Societies in a 
pecuniary point of view : 


Societies. 1855. 1856. 1857 
American Bible Society . . . . $346,811 $393,317 $441,805 
American Tract Society . - « 413,174 415,606 420,585 
American B C of Foreign Missions 154,232 *153,700 307,318 
Pres. Board of Foreign Missions . 181,07 201,933 205,768 


American Home Mission Society . 180,137 193,548 178,060 
American and For Chris Union . 63,867 65,500 76,296 
American and For. Bible Society . 46,034 105,618 45,000 
American Bap. Home Miss. Society. 64,345 61,541 44,507 





American Anti-Slavery Society . . 18,000 18,000 38,000 
Ladies Home Mission Society . . 8,000 9,957 37,557 
N. Y State Colonization Society . 7,571 18,993 $36,933 
Female Guardian Society . . - 20,133 27,925 30,353 
N. Y. Sunday School Union . . . $18,000 $10,000 15,538 
Seamen's Friend Society . . . . 22,845 22,283 27,520 
Pease Five Points Mission. . . . 26,000 30,000 20,000 
American Abolition Society . . . $4,000 35,000 6,546 
Young Men’s Christian Association. — 3,947 
Female Magdalen Society . . - 3,348 $3,000 3,334 
American Congregational Union . - 7,000 9,945 
Infirmary for Women and Chil- =e an $,000 
dren (new society) * ’ 
American Temperance Union . . 2,350 1,587 2,004 
Society for Ameliorating oat 10,000 7,000 $10,000 
tion oftheJews ... . 3 > ’ 
Children’s Aid Society ie ie 9,859 10,164 11,142 
Systematic Beneficence Society - + (new) _ 1,142 
Seciety for Ed. of Colored Children _ -- 650 
Total. . . . . . . . 91,595,780 $1,756,672 $1,971,808 
Increase of 856 over 1855 . . 2 1 we ee es 892 
Increase of 1857 over 1856 . . . « « « 6 © «© «© «+ 915,136 
Increase of 1857 over 1855 ee + « + 376,028 


* Seven months. + Including educational fund. { Estimated 
DEATH OF CHIEF-JUSTICE OAKLEY, 

Chief-Justice Oakley, of the Superior Court, died at his 
residence in this city on 11th inst. The courts adjourned 
on receipt of the mournful intelligence, and meetings of 
the Bar and the Bench have been held to express their 
respect for the great and good man that is gone. 

RUMORED TROUBLE IN UTAH, 

While we are all here expecting war with the Mormons, 
a report reaches us by way of Carson Valley to the effect 
that the Mormons have risen against Brigham Young, 
and deposed him. It is said that he has fled to save his 
life toward California. It is hoped the news will prove 
true. 

PERSONAL, 

The Hon. Howell Cobb has returned to Washington 
and resumed the duties of his office. 

Major M‘Culioch has not yet been heard from, but his 
deputy-marshal has written to Washington to say he will 
probably accept the governorship of Utah. 

Hon. Fayette M‘Mullen has accepted the governorship 
of Washington Territory. 

Wyman B. Moore, of Maine, is likely to succeed Israel 
Andrews as Consul-General in Canada. 

Charles K. Graham, of this city, has been appointed 
Chief Engineer of the Brooklyn Navy Yard, in place of 
J. M‘Leod Murphy. 

Caleb Cushing arrived, on the 2d, at Milwaukee, and 
on the 4th started for St. Croix Falls. 

General Henry Wilson, United States Senator from 
Massachusetts, passed through our city the other day on 
his way to Kansas. He purposes to visit Minnesota be- 
fore returning. 

Colonel Orr, member of Congress elect from South 
Carolina, arrived in St. Louis on the 6th, and staid at 
the Planters’ House. He attended the celebration of the 
union of the Atlantic and Mississippi by railway at Mem- 
phis. Colonel Orr will be probably the Buchanan candi- 
date for Speaker in the next election. 

The Vicksburg (Mississippi) Whig notices the arrival 
in that city of General John A. Quitman: * The gallant 
old gentleman is rapidly recovering his health, and looks 
as though he had a dozen campaigns in him yet. His 
numerous friends here were glid to see him, and he was 
cordially welcomed on every hand. We believe that it is 
generally understood that he wiil be a candidate for re- 
election, and it is almost equally certain that he will have 
no opposition.” 

Dr. James Wellman, of Fitchburg, writes that he pass- 
ed the evening of April % with Scnator Sumner, in Par- 
is. Mr. Sumner stated that he was rapidly gaining from 
day to day, and confidently anticipated a complete and 
speedy recovery. 

General Harney, accompanied by Captain Van Vleet, 
U. 8. A., arrived in St. Louis on the Sth instant, from 
Florida, en route for Fort Leavenworth. 

Humphrey Marshall was gaid to be very badly whipped, 





a short time since, in a little ‘* scrimmage"’ which he got 
into with a Democrat in Henry County, Kentucky. 

John Claiborne, Esq., formerly editor of the New Or- 
leans Courier, has been appointed special agent for the 
Government, to collect statistical information in Europe 
in relation to the use and consumption of cotton. He 
left by the steamer Africa. Mr. Breckinridge, who 
fought a duel with Leavenworth, and who more lately was 
wounded by Mr. Nixon, of the New Orleans Crescent, 
takes charge of the editorial department of the Courier 
in the absence of Mr. Claiborne. 

A bounty land warrant for one hundred and sixty acres 
has issued from the Pension Office to Hon. John P. Ken- 
nedy, of Baltimore, for his services as a private soldier in 
Captain Warfield's Company Maryland militia, war of 


F 1812. 


Vespasian Ellis desires to sell his American Organ at 
Washington, one of the last relics of the National Amer- 
ican Party. He proposes for himself to go back to the 
law and claim agency. 

The Hon. Edward Everett's lecture on Washington, at 
Louisville, Kentucky, on 12th inst., was enthusiastically 
received. Not half of those who wanted to hear him could 
get inside the hall, and he repeated the lecture on the 
tollowing evening. 

Henry C. Carey, of Philadelphia, left for Europe in the 
Hermann. 

Thurlow Weed and family are on a visit to Georgia. 

Rev. Mr. Livingstone, recently pastor of the Congrega- 
tional Society in Mattapoisett, has embarked for England 
on a visit to his brother, the distinguished explorer of 
Africa. 

The Rev. John Barry, of Savannah, Georgia, has de- 
clined the appointment of Bishop of Georgia, recently 
tendered to him by ** His Holiness Pope Pius 1X." 

Mr. Matsell, Chief of New York Police, has made prep- 
arations to move to Northern Illinois, where he owns 
nearly a townsl.ip of land, which he purchased some 
eight years since, and which has risen greatly in value 
since he made his location. He has already sent out his 
horses, and will soon follow them. The Chief's pur- 
chases were made from the bounty lands of Mexican sol- 
diers, and it is said that the rise in prices has made him 
almost a half miilionaire. . 

The Rev. Dr. Howard, at the anniversary dinner of 
the Chicago ** Boston Union," gave the following toast: 
**Daniel Dana, D.D., the only surviving representative 
of the old type of Massachusetts clergymen—a patriot, a 
scholar, and a Christian!" 

The youngest daughter of John C, Calhoun died on 
22d ult., aged thirty-one. Miss Calhoun was a lady of 
the most marked and estimable character, of much in- 
telligence, with singular amiability and kindness of dispo- 
sition. She was a communicant of the Episcopal Church. 
Her death was sudden and unexpected by her friends. 

It is reported that John Dean is rusticating in Frank- 
linville,’a few miles east of Riverhead, Long Island. He 
is boarding in the family of Mr. John N. Sayer, and is be- 
ing tutored and polished by the Rev. Mr. Reed, a Congre- 
gational clergyman. Ile was sent down there by his law- 
yer, and, to avoid recognition, assumed the name of John 
Johnson. 

At the opening of the Supreme Court in New York, 
the other day, a sensation was created by a gentleman's 
rising and asking the Court for protection. “As a Eu- 
ropean,” said he, ‘‘away from my own country and the 
defense of my own government, I ask your honors to 
protect me. I have been defrauded—plundered of $1500 
by an attorney of this Court, named Daniel E. Sickles.” 
Judge Mitchell remarked that the Court could take no 
notice of the alleged facts unless they were put into the 
form of an affidavit. 

General Don Domingo Goicouria has been in New Or- 
leans for several days. The General is said to be on his 
way to Mexico, with a view, as the on dit has it, of stiff- 
ening somewhat the backbone of Comonfort’s govern- 
ment by the assurance that, if Spain makes war upon 
Mexico, the latter may expect assistance from the liber- 
ators of Cuba. 

The Hon. Asher Cook and Dr. R. I. Patterson of Ohio 
—the former one of the Trustees and the latter the Su- 
perintendent of the School for the education and train- 
ing of idiotic and imbecile youth at Columbus, in that 
State—have visited the city during the week. 

When Delmonico undertook to comply with the new 
New York License Law, by filing an application to sell 
liquor, signed by twenty freeholders, he purchased a 
couple of acres of Long Island land for $10, cut it up 
into twenty lots, presented these lots to twenty of his 
waiters, who, being thus qualified, signed his petition, 
“according to law.” 

Mr. Alexander Smith, author of *‘ A Life Drama,’ and 
whose second volume is on the eve of publication, has 
just married Miss Flora Macdonald of Skye. 

It is said that Dr. Snow received a check for £100 for 
his recent attendance with chloroform on the Queen. 

A woman named Couch, 70 years old, and heretofore 
of good repute in the neighborhood of Bath, N. Y., where 
she resided, was detected in stealing articles in a store 
one day last week. She was so deeply mortified by the 
exposure that she went home and destroyed her life by 
drinking hellebore. 

A man of sixty years wooed a damsel of forty-five, 
who did not favor his suit. The disappointed swain, on 
Tuesday last, at Louisville, Kentucky, shuffled off this 
mortal coil by taking strychnine. His name was Norval, 
and he recently lived, not on the Grampian Hills, but at 
Pleasureville, Kentucky. 

District-Attorney Weir has entered a rolle prosequi in 
the case of Mr. Robinson, of Kansas, indicted for treason. 
AN ETHEREAL VOYAGE, 

A day or two since, an advertisement appeared in the 
New York papers, offering $100 reward for the recovery 
of Miss A. Kissam, who was described as sixteen years 
of age, of slender figure, fair complexion, light, short 
hair, thick and curly, gray eyes, green striped dress and 
basque, dark cloth talma, pink bonnet, trimmed with 
blue ribbon, etc. This young lady, whose parents reside 
at Brushville, Long I-land, was at a school at Jamaica, 
Long Island, from which she suddenly disappeared, to 
the great distress of her preceptor and friends. As now 
developed, the story of her wanderings, her arrival at a 
safe haven, and the final discovery by her friends, is as 
follows: Miss Kissam has ~vithin a short time been a 
good deal troubled with the toothache, for which some 
one advised her to take opium. This did not answer the 
purpose, and then ether was tried. After she took the 
ether, as she now states, she has but an indistinct recol- 
lection of what occurred, but, doubtless, in a state of 
semi-unconsciousness, she wandered off, and went on 
board the New York boat for Norwich. It is stated that 
when she applied for a ticket, she placed her portmon- 
naie in the hands of the ticket-master, from which he 
took the price of the ticket and returned it to her. She 
arrived safe in Boston on Tuesday morning, and wandered 
over to Chelsea. She then had, apparently, in part re- 
covered from the effects of the drug, and made applica- 
tion to a house of respectable appearance for leave to 
write to her parents, telling her story, of her sudden un- 
conciousness, which she stated continued until she found 
herself near the house to which she had applied. She 
was taken in and kindly cared for. In the mean time 
the father had dispatched a nephew to Boston, who ap- 
plied to the police for aid. It was ascertained that a girl 
answering her description had taken passage for Boston, 
on Monday night, by the Norwich route. The conductor 
also stated that, happening to be in Chelsea on Tuesday, 
he saw the young lady there. Officer Benjamin Heath 
at once proceeded to Chelsea, and after some search found 
her. and, by the train last evening, she left on her return 
to her parents. 

LYNCH LAW AT LOUISVILLE. 

The four negroes accused of murd:ring the Joyce 
family some months since have been acquitted. One of 
them turned State's evidence, but his testimony was not 
legally corroborated. ‘There was considerable excite- 
ment about the court-house during the trial. About 
dark a mob broke into the cannon-house and got a can- 
non, which they placed in front of the jail. Several shots 
were fired by the mob and from the jail. The jailor. 
fearing the escape of the prisoners, formally surrendered 
two of them, who were hung bythe mob. The third cut 
his throat with a razor, but the negro who turned State's 
evidence was unmolested. The remaining negro impli- 
cated in the Joyce murder was afterward hung by the 
mob, making three hanged and one suicide, 


OUTBREAK AT SING SING. 


There has been a serious outbreak among the convicts 
at Sing Sing. At breakfast-time on Sunday morning, 
10th instant, about sixty of the prisoners, having knocked 
down the guard, formed in two parties, one of which made 
for the river and the other for the village. They were 
pursued, and after a short chase every one of them was 
captured. No one was seriously hurt in the melée. The 
conspiracy, however, was not confined to the above-men- 
tioned gangs. The remaining prisoners, at the conclu- 
sion of their breakfast, and upon a preconcerted signal 
being given, rushed upon the keeper, and were beating 
him, when the agent of the prison came to the rescue, and 
discharged his pistols among the convicts. This had the 
effect ot quelling the revolt. Quiet was restored, and pun- 
ishment inflicted on the offenders. The ringleaders of 
the rebellion were two brothers named Dunn. The affair 
seems to have been concocted with considerable skill, and 
had the prisoners scattered, instead of keeping in com- 
pact bodies, doubtless many of them would have etfected 
their escape. 
GRAND CELEBRATION AT JAMESTOWN. 

It is estimated that seven thousand persons, including 
sixteen military companies, participated in the James- 
town celebration, on 16th instant. Ex-President 'l'yler 
occupied two hours and a half in the delivery of the ora- 
tion. Governor Wise spoke in response to the multitude. 
Fireworks and a grand ball terminated the ceremonies, 
Sixteen steamers, gayly decked with flags, anchored at 
the island. 

WARDROBE OF A YOUNG LADY, 

A young lady on a traveling tour lost her trunks, and 
delivered to the company that was answerable for the 
loss the following list of their contents: 

1 diamond bracelet and {1 white embroidered 























SE <sans re cacsu $450 flannel skirt ...... $10 
1 hair bracelet ........ 60/1 pair drawers ........ 2 
. = - pentane 20/2 chemises ........... 5 
1 heavy gold bracelet . 110/1 pair corsets ......... 3 
. = * rings.... 20\2 “/ white silk hose. 6 
1 coral braceletand pin 35 1 ** black silk hose. 3 
1 pearl fan .........+- 15/3 * Lisle-threadhose 3 
1 gold chain.......... 20,5 ‘* cotton hose...., 6 
1 brilliant pin......... 10/1 ‘* whitekidgaiters 4 
2 small coral bracelets. 7 1 ‘* brown & bronze 
2 pearl card cases...., 15 ee 6 
Artificial flowers .... 30 1 pair walking boots.. 7 
i set Honiton laces.... 20:1 ‘* red kidslippers. 2 
1 ** Valencienneslaves 20/1 “ bronze 7  ~« © 
1 “ Applique laces... 20,1 ‘* black  prunella 
Other collars and | slippers .......00 2 
nachna PERE 40 | 2 ivory-stick fans..... 7 
1 handkerchief ....... 12 | 1 white paper fan..... 1 
1 ene 5/1 shell comb.......... + 
1 <r 7 1 dressing-comb....... 4 
1 epee 8/1 brush ...... ooe 68 
1 sa aaaawee 5/1 braid hair. << § 
1 “ soeceus BLE MI GREE oc nceccccess 7 
Othersamountto.... 30) 1 head-dress.......... 10 
Bouquet holder ..... 10 eC gubosesecn 10 
Opera cloak ........ 30/3 night-caps .......... 2 
Ermine furs......... SOG WOU cnccaceceecs we «6S 
1 velvet mantilla...... 30/1 opera-glass ......... 18 
b PARROT oc ccccnsceve - 5 2 hand mirrors.. 2 
2 embroidered skirts.. 40) 1 glove box.. sooo 8 
1 black flounced dress. 45 7 pair gloves.......... 7 
1 pink - Se BBS Par MMe. ccc cece 6 
1 buff flounced dress... 451 “ “% ........... 5 
1 * pee... -- 10 5 plainskirts......... 10 
1 blue brocade ........ 20 2 flannel skirts........ 4 
“ OY | eee 20 1 black silk basque.... 12 
1 white muslin, flounc’d 30 1 all-wool delaine dress 7 
3; * = s 30 1 brown poolin dress.. 7 
1 brown merino...... - 801 night dress......... 2 
1 black silk basque.... 18 Plain skirts......... 1 
3 * eptin-baegee .. 19] Tremk.cccccccccccse 
1 plain ashes of roses |  ccccescces coos 15 
basque ....... coos 12] Port-folio........ coe 4 
2 lace skirts.......... 25 > Flounced skirts..... 5 
1 morning dress of raw | Letter paper, pens, 
 _ oo 26) water colors, draw- 
1 drab woolen skirt... § ings, letters, etc. 2 





2 long night dresses... 10! Total............. $1765 
Very little bread to all that sack! 


A MORMON STORY. 


A man by the name of Nash emigrated to Utah last 
summer, and settled in Provo, a Southern colony, taking 
with him his daughter, a beautiful and interesting girl 
of some seventeen summers, who had been much sought 
by the propagators of the ‘* Celestial Kingdom." She 
succeeded, however, in baffling the antiquated and anoint- 
ed roués among the * Saints,"" and preserved her purity 
until after the death of her father and only protector, 
which occurred during the past winter. The Bishop of 
Provo, a creature named Carter, officiated at the funeral 
of Nash, and after concluding the prayer over the dead 
body of the father, turned to the weeping girl, informed 
her that she was now unprotected, and must become his 
wife! In less than ten days she was forced to yield, 
and now swells the number of Carter's ‘‘spirituais"’ to 
seven, 

HORRIBLE DISCLOSURES, 

Great excitement has prevailed at Coneord, North Ca- 
rolina, during the past week, caused by the discovery that 
several children, who died recently, have been disinterred 
and their bodies removed. A quack doctor, known by 
the name of Nugent, applied to a man to assist him in 
taking up a child that had been buried a few days be- 
fore. The man made the request known, and intima- 
ted that two little girls, daughters of a very respectable 

entleman residing in the vicinity, had been removed 

rom their graves by this man Nugent, for the purpose 
of extracting medicinal properties from their flesh and 
bones. To ascertain the truth of the rumor the father 
had the graves reopened, and found the coftins and bodies 
missing. Of course this created a deep sensation; it 
was determined to inflict summary punishment upon 
Nugent; but on visiting his house he was found very 
sick and in a dying condition. One report says that he 
took poison after learning that his operations were known 
to the public; and another, that he died from a disease 
contracted from frequent handling of decomposed bodies. 
Nugent died on Wednesday, 6th. He made a statement 
before death, to the effect that he had exhumed about 
sixteen dead bodies in Concord and elsewhere, and after 
using them (for making medicine) he burned the flesh, 
coffins, and every thing, to prevent detection. His ash- 
pile was examined, and teeth and bones found therein. 
His theory appears to have been that a medicine could 
be made by boiling the liver of a human being that 
would cure liver complaint; and so with regard to other 
diseases. 

MORE JERSEY PEARLS. 

A Trenton (New Jersey) paper says: ** We, some days 
ago, noticed the fact that two or three small pearls had 
been found in muscles picked up on the ‘ gravel'—a small 
island in the Delaware, opposite the State House—and 
that they had been pronounced by competent judges to be 
the genuine article. This, however, did not throw our 
community into any unhealthy excitement, and our pearl 
fisheries have been almost entirely neglected. But on 
Friday last William Crossley found in the same place 
about a dozen genuine pearls of the true color, the lar- 
gest of which was the size of a small pea. We have no 
doubt that ‘there are more where these came from,’ and 
that ‘ the gravel’ is destined to rival Notch Brook in the 
quantity, quality, and value of its pearls," 

ANOTHER PRESENT FOR THE PRESIDENT, 

There is now at the United States Marshal's office, re- 
ceived by the George Law, a chair intended ‘for the Pres- 
ident of the United States. It is made entirely from the 
horns of two buck deer, shot in Humboldt Bay, Hum- 
boldt County, California, 220 miles above San Francisco. 
The deer from which the horns were cut were the size of 
middle-sized ponies. The box in which it is inclosed is 
itself a curiosity, the sides being one single piece of 
about five feet square each, from the enormous red-wood 
tree of California. It is in charge of the donor, who is 
a genuine hunter, and who shot the deer himself. He is 
about six feet high, face covered with hair, and wears 
buckskin hunting-coat, etc. ; no thread. 
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FOREIGN NEWS. 


———- 


ENGLAND. 
DEATH OF THE DUCHESS OF GLOUCESTER. 

Tne last of the children of George III. has departed 
thislife. Her Royal Highness Mary, Duchess of Glouces- 
ter, has just died at the age of eighty-one. She was 
born on the 25th of April, 1776, and consequently had 
long passed the ordinary limit of human life. There 
were thirteen children born from the marriage of George 
III. with Queen Charlotte: George, Prince of Wales, 
afterward George IV.; Frederick, Duke of York; Will- 
iam, Duke of Clarence, afterward William IV. ; Edward, 
Duke of Kent; Ernest, Duke of Cumberland, afterward 
King of Hanover; Augustus, Duke of Sussex; and Adol- 
phus, Duke of Cambridge. Of the six daughters three 
died unmarried, and three were married. The names in 
the order of birth stand thus: The Princess Royal, Char- 
lotte Augusta, who was married to the King of Wurtem- 
berg; the Princess Augusta, who died unmarried; the 
Princess Elizabeth, who was married to the Prince of 
Messe Homburg; the Princess Mary, the lady just dead, 
who was married to her cousin the Duke of Gloucester; 
and, finally, the Princesses Sophia and Amelia, both of 
whom dfed unmarried. With so copious a race there 
was little danger of a disputed succession or of a vacaut 
throne. It is singular, however, how few in number are 
the representatives of this numerous family in the pres- 
ent generation. Queen Victoria, the King of Hanover, 

' and the three children of the late Duke of Cambridge are, 
we believe, now the only survivors, and the Princess 

. Charlotte, daughter of George 1V., is the only one who 

f has passed away. There is, however, but little chance 
that the Royal Family of England will be speedily ex- 
hausted. But a few days before the venerable Duchess 
of Gloucester was summoned from this world a ninth 
child was born to the Queen of England, so that an order- 
ly succession to the British throne would appear to be 
among the events on which one may calculate with rea- 
sonable certainty. 

IS THE MARRIAGE OF TIIE PRINCESS ROYAL 

BROKEN OFF? 

Strange rumors have been afloat in reference to the 
marriage of the Princess. It is well known about the 
royal circle that the young Prince of Prussia, during his 
long stay in England, was allowed all the familiar priv- 
ileges awarded affianced young gentlemen in a less ele- 
vated sphere, and that the graces of the young Prince's 
person and manners had a real, an unaffected influence 
on the mind of the Princess Royal. To be brief, and so 
avoid unmeaning cireumlocutions, it was admitted that 
these youthful scions of royalty loved each other as other 
people love who intend to wed. The unpleasant stories 
in question say that the projected marriage is to be set 
aside for the sake of public convenience. For reasons of 
a political nature the Prince of Prussia is not to wed the 
Princess Royal of England, It is said that, after the de- 
cided feeling shown at the hustings, Lord Palmerston 
dares not propose the dowry which the Prussian Court 
considers essential. 

THE COURT AND THE PLAYERS. 

Our London correspondent writes: ‘* Every thing con- 
spires to deprive the Londoners of their ‘season’ this 
year. ‘To fill up the measure of their woes, the last of 
the children of George the Third has expired, and the 
Court, not yet out of mourning. must even renew it fora 
much longer period. When one of the royal family dies, 
the Lord-Chamberlain, according to time-honored cus- 
tom, orders all the theatres to be closed for the evening. 
There seems to be a hardship in this. For if the object 
be to debar the public from the enjoyment of innocent 
pleasure, it altogether fails; for there are abundance of 
other places of amusement open, to which the public 
throng, quite unmindful of a deceased duchess. The 
poor player, mulcted of his night's pay, may mourn sin- 
cerely; but why, he asks, should Aibert Smith, and 
Woodin, who strut and fret their hour upoa the stage, 
‘pocket the browns’ (as the vulgar have it), when royal- 
ty goes out? Here is a distinction without a difference, 
surely 7” 

HOW TAILORS GET PAID. 

He adds: “I know an aristocratic tailor who makes 
himself bankrupt about every five years, in order to 
collect his debts without offending his customers by ask- 
ing for money. The Earl of Mornington has just been 
compelled to pay his son's tailor’s bill, amounting to 
some thirty thousand pounds, It is true it was the ag- 
gregate of some twenty years’ wear and tear of suits, but 
what must the tailor have suffered 


THE EXHIBITION AT MANCHESTER. 


He adds: ** The value of the Art Treasures contained 
in the Palace of Art at Manchester is estimated at four 
millions sterling, being double the money value of the 
contents of the Great Exhibition building of 1851. In 
fact, it is impossible to fix a money value upon Raffaelles, 
Rubenses, Murrillos, Vandykes, Rembrandts, and the pro- 
ductions of the old masters. The catalogue of this exhibi- 
tion will be one of the curiosities of literature, and a valu- 
able and unique exponent of the wealth of England in 
works of art." 

THE NORTHERN BELLE, 

The following sensible letter from Mr. Dallas to the Earl 
of Clarendon has been published in the London papers: 

** The United States Minister at the Court of St. James’s 
has the honor to transmit to the Earl of Clarendon, etc., 
twenty-one silver medals and a bill of exchange for £270 
sterling, and to request that his lordship will be pleased 
to caus® these testimonials to be delivered to the brave 
individuals for whom they are intended by the President 
of the United States, in acknowledgment of the services 
rendered in saving the lives of the crew of the American 
ship Northern Belle. 

. . * 


* * . . 


“The undersigned has been specially instructed to 
lay before the Earl of Clarendon the list, accompany- 
ing this letter, of those truly heroic spirits who manned 
the life-boata, and to beg that his lordship will cause 
each individual therein mentioned to be presented with 
the silver medal inscribed to him, and also, from the 
amount of the bill of exchange, with the sum stated op- 
posite his name (augmented according to the number 
of risks incurred), in evidence of the high appreciation 
and acknowledgment of their conduct by the Govern- 
ment and people of the United States. 

* The undersigned avails, ete. 
(Signed) “G. M. DaLuas. 

“ Legation of the United States, London, April 23.” 

A NEW EXPLORING EXPEDITION TO AMERICA. 

A scientific exploring expedition, consisting of three or 
four persons, is about to proceed, under the sanction of 
the British Government, through the western portion of 
British America, It is intended that the party should 
proceed from Lake Superior to Lake Winnipeg, and from 
thence through the country lying between the northern 
branch of the Saskatchawan and the boundary of the 
United States. The Government is desirous of making 
the expedition as scientifically useful as possible; and 
with this view, the assistance and counsel of the Royal 
Society have been solicited. The Council has appointed 
a committee to act in the matter, and a report has been 
drawn up. The expedition is to be commanded by Mr. 
John Palliser. 


MR. RUSSELL’S LECTURES. 
Mr. W. H. Russell, the Times correspondent, having 
recovered from a serious illness, is announced to give 
There 


three lec ures on the Crimean war in London. 
can be no doubt but that they will be very interes 
and the only regret felt is that the price of admi 
tixed at such a very high rate that few, comparatively, 
will be enabled to listen to this talented gentleman's de- 
scriptions. The adinission to the three lectures is two 
guineas, or for a single admission fifteen shillings. 
These are the highest prices on record for a similar, or 
indeed any other kind of entertainment. 
MANGUVRING IN A DITCH. 

The General Ashburnham who is sent to command the 
British forces in China is said to have distinguished him- 
self in a singular way in India. 

It was at the battle of Sobraon that, when a lieutenant- 
colonel of the 62d foot, he commanded a brigade, consist- 
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ing of the 9th foot and two regiments of the Native In- 
fantry. At the mess-table of the 9th foot, in March, 1846, 
it was frequently mentioned how beautifully the Briga- 
dier kept the brigade in a nullah, or deep ditch, until an 
officer on Lord Gough's staff rode down, and, with more 
-impetuosity than politeness, roared out, in reply to an 
observation of the Brigadier, ‘‘Mancwuvring be ! 
There are the batteries, and the Chief says you are to 
charge them!" This order the brigade received with a 
hearty cheer, and did charge them most gallantly. 
CRINOLINE IN BANKRUPTCY, 

In the Bankrupt Court an application for certificate was 
made by James Henry Smith. Mr, Levy, a creditor, op- 
posed on a multitude of grounds which he could not es- 
tablish ; and Mr. Linklater, for the assignees, complained 
that the bankrupt spent £2259 in improvements in la- 
dies’ stays: 

Mr. ComMIssionErr Fane. “ Were they of a nature to 
attract the fashionable world ?" 

Tue Bankrvrt. “ Yes; improvementsin the bodice." 

Mr. Linkuater. *‘ Was this improvement in corsets 
made with what is called crinoline ¥" (Roars of laughter.) 

Mr. Lawrence. “No, no; that is very much lower 
down." (Renewed laughter.) 

Tut Bankrvrt. “The improvement was inserting 
elastic in corsets." 

THE LAST NEW THING. 

A spider-tank is the last novelty, and likely to be the 
most popular one introduced. It should be furnished 
with a perforated glazed top, and be not less than ten or 
twelve inches high, formed upon a square base of some 
six or more inches. The best model contains three doz- 
en spiders, acting, like a body of ants or like a hive of 
bees, under a chosen ruler, and the arrangement of the 
nest and the formation of the web have been the work 
of the most perfect subdivision of labor, each individual 
spider performing its allotted task without interfering 
with that of its neighbor. The Argyroneta Aquatica, the 
diving water spider, when isolated from its companions, 
builds a cuplike nest close to the top of the water, and 
the membrane which surrounds the body, being transpar- 
ent when inflated with air, assumes the appearance of a 
glittering metallic substance. So charged, the spider 
descends to the bottom in search of prey, but frequently 
is itself devoured by fish before it reaches its destina- 
tion. To guard against this, nature has taught it that 
unity is strength, and when acting together in a body, 
the web is so strong and of such dimensions, that fish 
themselves are entrapped and become food for the colo- 
ny. The immenee activity of the spider, continually as- 
cending and descending, glittering and bright in its airy 
dress, makes it one of the most amusing additions to 
the vivarium, and the spider-tunk guards it from the 
danger to which it is subject if placed within the gen- 


eral aquarium. 
FRANCE. 


COURT MOVEMENTS. 

A Paris correspondent says: ** The Emperor and Em- 
press have within the last few days becu seen oftener in 
public together than has lately occurred. The truth is, 
that the state of public securities is so depressed, the 
public mind so keenly alive to every kind of rumor which 
seems prescient of danger, and the health of his Majes- 
ty every now and then so precarious—as indeed it is said 
to be at this particular moment—that all who are inter- 
ested in the conservation of things as they are, are anx- 
ious that no Court scandal shall occur to increase the 
imbroglio, They are to go to Compiegne on the 16th of 
May for a week, with the King of Bavaria.” 

MADAME CASTIGLIONE GETS HER CONGE, 

The Empress Eugénie has insisted on the departure of 
Madame de Castiglione. Of course, there are a variety 
of stories as to the modus operandi of this denouement, 
the greater part of which are probably of the simple im- 
aginationechool. But so well had her Majesty been kept 
in the dark on the amount of influence exercised over her 
liege lord by the beautiful Italian, that it was only the 
notorious conspiracy against his life, and which so nearly 
succeeded, on the occasion of his visiting her, that the 
Empress became aware of the whole state of the case, 
Her Majesty then did as even Juno condescended to do 
before her, and made the palace of her Jove so warm with 
the noise of her wrongs, that Napoleon was compelled to 
imitate the omnipotence of mythology, and dismiss his 
inamorata. It is publicly announced that the Count and 
Countess de Castiglione have departed for Italy, That 
there was much weeping and wailing and gnashing of 
teeth in other quarters than the Tuileries there can not 
be a doubt; but beautiful as was the syren, the Emperor 
had no mind to become a second Mark Antony, and lose 
the world he has hitherto grasped with so strenuous a 
hand for a woman. It is said that the Spanish blood was 
up in the Empress, and that she declared either she or 
Castiglione should cross the frontier. Napoleon declined 
the alternative, which would have celebrated the Grand 
Duke's visit by a domestic fracas, and signed the order 
required of him. But, alas! beds of roses were never 
made by violence—the leaves must fall placidly and kind- 
ly together, if their softness and fragrance is to be a per- 
petual charm; once rudely handled and torn away from 
the parent tree, thorns are apt to be mingled with them, 
and then the repose is hazardous. If Castiglione does 
not turn up again, there will be other fair Richmonds in 
the field, now that the castle has once capitulated, 

THE POLYTECHNIC SCHOLARS PARDONED, 

The Emperor has adopted a measure which will be re- 
ived with great favor by the middling class of French 
society ; he has permitted all the scholars belonging to 
the second division of the Polytechnic School, which was 
recently disbanded, to return to their studies. Nota 
single exception had been made to this act of favor. 

INCREASE OF PRODIGALS. 

The subdivision of property among the French, whatey- 
er may be its merits, lends its aid to the general propens- 
ity to extravagance. A young man, a younger brother, 
gets his little share of property, and launches at once 
into the pleasure it may place within his reach. He goes 
up to Paris with a few hundred or thousand francs, and 
spends his capital asif it were income. He isasked after 
by some one who has met him in better days, and the 
stereotyped answer is, He has disappeared. There are 
oubliettes in society for these prodigals. Some find the 
way to Africa, where they carry muskets; some to the jai 
some to the bottom of the Seine. None recover by indus 
try the footing lost by extravagance. Families do not 
generally run the road to ruin so fast. They follow the 
fashion of expense by living fully up to their incomes, and 
the husband endeavors to extend the means of enjoyment 
by a little gambling, underthe commercial name of spec- 
ulation. 

THE ONE PRUDENCE OF THE FRENCH. 

One prudence only is observable, and that is in avoid- 
ing the charges incidental to anumberof children, The 
saying s0 common in England, ‘* Where Heaven sends 
mouths it sends meat,” is unknown in France, and the 
number of mouths to be fed is adjusted strictly to the 
means of feeding them. A husband and wife have one 
or two children, or none at all, as the Times observes, 
according to their ideas of what they can afford. Of 
course, then, in proportion to the enlarged expenditure 
for objects of luxury and show is the circumscribed space 
for the nursery. ‘The stables cut into it, the coach-house 
cuts into it—above all, madame's toilet. Where you 
would see with English habits half a dozen healthy boys 
and girls walking with their parents, you see, instead, 
in the Bois de Boulogne, a fine lady in a handsome open 
carriage. The horses, the coachman, the footman, are 
in lieu of the children. Every thing can not be afforded. 
A choice must be made, and we see what it is 
ferred issue of the French cony 
pleasures, dress, equiy 8, | 
dren would narrow means for these 
leave for them no means whatever; theref ' 
are not born to curtail their parents’ pleasures. And the 
want of them is not felt where all is given to the gratiti- 
cation of vanity and the senses, The drawing-room, the 
dining-room, the promenade, and the theatre, fill every 
moment and satisfy every wish; or it is only when these 
things stale and pall that a desire arises for the new play- 
thing of a boy or a girl. 

THE GRAND DUKE CONSTANTINE AT PARIS. 


The Grand Duke Constantine has arrived at Paris. 
He was received at the railroad station with grand cere- 
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monial. Several of the houses along the Boulevards were 
decorated with flags, in which the Russian colors were 
mingled. From three or four o'clock the great thorough. 
fare leading to the Lyons Railway Station was crowded 
with the curious, who were anxious to catch a sight of a 
real Russian prince, particularly of one to whom popular 
report attributed the sterner features ¢f his family. The 
Grand Duke sat in an open carriage drawn by four horses, 
with Prince Napoleon on hisleft, Both were in uniform, 
the Grand Duke as an admiral, with a blue ribbon and 
star. Prince Napoleon wore the dress of a General of 
Division, and displayed the grand ribbon and star of the 
legion of Honor, The carriage in which they were seat- 
ed passed along at a walking pace, so that a good view 
was had of the Duke by the people, who th:onged the 
footways and the balconies of the houses. The day was 
rather cold, but otherwice fine, and the two Princes were 
enveloped in cloaks, which were thrown back at the 
shoulders. There was no cheering on the Boulevards, 
but the spectators in the streets saluted by taking off 
their hats as the carriage passed, and the Grand Duke 
acknowledged the salute by touching his cocked-hat with 
the open hand. Indeed, he ceased hardly for a moment 
returning the salute. The carriage in which the Princes 
rode was preceded by a detachment of Guides, and offi- 
cers belonging to the Imperial household rode on both 
sides. Another carriage followed with the functionarics 
who received him at the railroad station; in a third were 
deposited the ponderous person of Marshal Magnan and 
the more slim forms of his aides-de-camp; and a fourth 
conveyed the Russian officers of the suite of the Grand 
Duke. The rear was brought up by a squadron of Guides 
in full dress and equipments. It was perhaps owi: 
the coldness of the day that neither the Grand Duke nm 
the Prince wore an expression of much animation. The 
Russian Prince is rather a mild-looking young man, He 
is of fair complexion, with small, light whiskers, and a 
thin, fair mustache. 
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CHEERING PROSPECTS FOR THE POPULATION OF 
FRANCE, 


An amusing circumstance which occurred the other 


day at a cuncert given in the Salle-Cecile for the benefit 
of the Orphan Institution of Igny, coupled with tre 
crowds of joyous children which throng the Tuileries 
Gardens and the Palais Royal, would shake one's belief in 
the asserted decline of the population, were that fact not 
based on official figures. At theabove concert Mesdames 
Viardot and Caroline Duprez were'the principal vocalists, 
and Madame Rose Chéri performed with M. Dupuis ina 
slight ** proverbe."" The proceedings went off most suc- 
cessfully, and a lady patroness, approaching Madame 

tose Cheri, begged her to step round the concert-room 
and make a collection in favur of the institution. Ma- 
dame Rose Chcri, with much embarrassment, replied that 
her position was of sv very interesting a nature that 6 
dared not venture into a crowd. The lady patroness 
smiled, and invited Madame Caroline Duprez, or rather 
Madame Vanden Hemel—tfor such is the harmonious 
name of her husband—to make the collection. But Ma- 
dame Duprez blushed, and confessed that her position was 
60 very similar to that of Madame Rose Cheri, that she 
must heg to decline. ‘*Then the lot must fall to you, 
Madame Viardot,” exclaimed the lady patroness. Ma- 
dame Viardot sighed and responded, ** Alas! I am like 
those ladies.” The lady patroness in despair handed the 
plate to M. Dupuis, who, having no reasonable objection 
to offer, made a collection which will bring happiness to 
the poor orphans of Igny. 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF THE CREDIT MODBILIER. 

The report presented by the Council of Management 
of the Credit Mobilier Company, at the general meeting 
of shareholders, held on the 28th ultimo, at Paris, com- 
mences with the remark, that the year just elapsed has 
been one of severe trial to public credit and to monetary 
and commercial interests in general, as well as to this 
Company. * * * * * The amount which the Crédit sub- 
scribed to the government loan was beyond all precedent. 
It was put down at the outset as 250 millions of francs, 
which a few days after was raised by the subscriptions of 
foreign clients of the Company to no less than 625 mill- 
ions; but ultimately, as the result of an impulse to which 
this Company greatly contributed, the sum was definitely 
reduced to 1,280,920 franes, in the Three per Cent. Rentes. 
The purchases of stock made by the Company in order to 
keep up the price of the public funds attained the amount 
of 1,840,816 francs, representing a capital of 40 millions, 
at the beginning of 1856; and with the same conservative 
purpose the Company retained possession of the greater 
part of this stock during almost the whole of that year. 
Meantime, while the Company thus stood in the breach, 
and defended the position, it continually furnished large 
sums upon the security of rentes to the average amount 
of44 millions monthly. Another department of its opera- 
tions, namely, subscriptions to the loans raised by dif- 
ferent companies, has been greatly extended in the last 
year. The amount of railway debentures it has nego- 
tiated during the year is about 115 millions of francs, be- 
sides which it has guaranteed the issue of 89,000 new 
shares of the Southern Railway, and made successive ad- 
vances to that railway company, as its works required 
them. Nor is this all the assistance which the Crédit 
Mobilier has given to railway companies; to prevent 
them from interrupting their works, it has granted them 
credits amounting altogether to 38 millions of francs. 
The Company also, at every periodical liquidation in the 
Bourse, lent upon the security of shares to the average 
amount of 15 millions of francs fortnightly during the first 
nine months of 1856, when the Bank of France had been 
obliged to adopt very restrictive rules. The total amount 
of the r¢éports (carrying over of accounts to the next sct- 
tlement) effected by the Company during 1556, upon stock 
and shares, came to no less than 703 millions of francs. 
**** * The statement of accounts is given in detail, 
resulting in a net profit Or 15,249,981 francs, from which, 
after deducting the 5 per cent. interest on the capital, as 
provided by the statutes, remains 12,249,981 francs; and 
this, when the 10 per cent. for the directors, amounting 
to 1,200,000 francs, has been deducted, and a small sum 
carried to the reserve, yields 10,800,000 franks for a div- 
idend, at the rate of 90 francs per share, among the share- 
holders, who will thus have received, in interest and civ- 
idend, altogether 115 francs per share. The foregoing re- 
port was unanimously adopted by the meeting. 











PERSONA. GOSSIP. 

M. Soyer has had the honor of two interviews with 
the Emperor Louis Napoleon at the Tuileries, He has 
been deputed, moreover, to visit the Fourneauz de T Im- 
peratrice, or soup-kitchens, They are sixty-eight in 
number, and are established in every quarter of Paris, 
as well as in the suburbs. Nothing is given gratis, but 
the soup and other articles of food are sold under cost 
price, thus affording great relief to the recipients. In 
the report M. Soyer submitted to the Emperor, he spoke 
in high terms of these institutions, and proposed sevcral 
improvements for adoption on the reopening of these 
kitchens next winter. Ile also intends to introduce sev- 
eral new and cheap receipts for the benefit of the work- 
ing classes, 

Lablache, the great bass, has returned to his villa near 
Paris, from St. Petersburg, laden with presents; he is 
engagta for next winter at St. Petersburg, as well as his 
daughter-in-law, Madame Lablache- Meri. 

The Prince de la Moscowa (son of Ney, divorced hus- 
band of Lafitte’s daughter, father-in-law of M. de Per- 
signy) is in very fast-declining health. 

The grand cordon of the Legion of Honor is to be sent 
to the Shah of Persia. 

Count de Morny is expected to be shortly in Paris. 

Madame Madeleine Brohan will soon return to Paris 
from St. Petersburg; she will reccive 18,000 franes a 
sar from the French Comedy, by express orders of —— 


or. 







long (the Chief Justice Taney of France) has 
eilles to re-establish his very-much-impaired 


Itis said Geveral Cavaignac, MM. Bethmont, Dufaure, 
and Goudchaux, will be candidates for this city tor the 
Corps Legislatif; M. Jules Favre will be run for the 
Rhone; the former are moderate Repubficans, the last 
isa Red Republican. Their success is more than doubt- 
ul 


It is rumored that the Czar and Louis Napoleon will 
meet this summer at Dresden. 
Prince Napoleon spends next winter in Egypt, 

















PARIS DETECTIVES, 

A Paris correspondent writes: ‘ Three days ago, while 
walking in the Rue de Rivoli with a friend, my atten- 
tion was called by the latter to a gentleman who was 
walking leisurely some paces before us. ‘Do you know 
who that is? was the question put to me; and to my 
negative reply, ‘If you have any curiosity about him." 
added my friend, ‘we will join him, and make him talk 
on a subject very familiar to his understanding. He is 
ho other than M, ——, one of the prefects of police of the 
republic of 1818, who held the position for the longest pe- 
riod of time, and best discharged that very difficult of 
fice." Of course I profited by my friend's proposal; we 
joined M. ——, and, the mutual presentation effected, we 
journeyed on, all three together, up the Champs Elysées, 
and on to the outer side of the Arc de Triomphe * after 
which we re-descended the Champs Elysées by the side 
opposite to that by which we had entered them. Ovur 
subject of conversation soon became that by which Icom- 
menced my letter—the anxiety, namely, of the Gov ern- 
ment touching the Emperor's safety, "* Yes,’ remarked 
our new cempanion, ‘I do not need to be apprised of 
that. I need only look around me as I walk; and this 
phrase our interlocutor explained in the following terms: 
‘Tf it is of any interest to you, I will point out, as we go 
along, the individuals, under every imaginable disguise 
who some few years since were the goldiers of my army. 
They are every where, and by twenties, thirties, hun- 
dreds; they are lounging, or walking quick, apparently 
hurried by business; old and young, rich, poor, sick, or 
healthy, listening to you and me as we converse, prying, 
spying, watching all around;’ and in truth, it was be- 
yond measure curious to see the men M. —~ pointed out 
to us, and with whom he every now and then excbanged 
an imperceptible sign of recognition. 

WHAT A MOUCHARD IS LIKE. 

‘** Out of those that struck me most I will notice a few. 
One was a lame beggar man, who went halting along 
with a most piteous mien, and who our informant told 
us was remarkably clever at iis trade. ‘Observe,’ he 
said, ‘how he always contrives to stop and seem to rest 
himself whenever two or three men meet upon the pave- 
ment and begin to talk; he is listening to what they 
say." Another was also very ingenious. This was an 
elderly-looking invalid, closely wrapped up, attended by 
a livery servant, and who bad ensconced himeelf ip one 
of the now very comfortable chairs that garnish the 
Grand Avenue. He had placed himself in the very 
middle of a group of sitters, of both sexes, whom the first 
rays of this premature sunshine had seduced to what are 
usually the haunts of a month later. Others again (and 
a great many) were dressed as workmen—some in 
blouses, some in working jackets. Several were attired 
in ‘shabby-genteel’ costume, look like poor profes- 
sors or employs; while some as elegantly dress- 
ed and appeared as gentlema) e as the generality of 
dancers in Paris ball-rooms, *The place where you may 
rec the most of these gentry,’ said M. ——, ‘is, if you 
will come as far as the round point of the Champs 
Elysces, the fountain. It is their gathering place; they 
know that in the course of the day they can always be 
sure to find each other there." Sure enough, when we 
reached the fountain, we found a small circle of these 
police heroes, and a8 we approached, our informant des- 
ignated them to us. * You see the seedy-looking man 
with a bundle of papers under his arm ; the journeyman 
painter lolling against the edge of the basin; the dandy 
examining the play of the water through his eye-glase; 
and that tall, raw, ragged youth, trying to make a bit of 
a boat sail along? Well, I know every man of them 
They are all mouchards (police spies)!" As we passed 
quite close to these individuals, we noticed that eur vom- 
panion was evidently known to them, but, as he himself 
remarked, ‘they did not venture to bow’ to him.” 


PUNISHMENT OF BAKERS, 

Eleven bakers in the town of Mans have been suspended 
by the prefect for not having a sufficient supply of flour 
in their shops, This announcement requires some ex- 
planation, for it is certainly far from obvious how the 
suspension of so many bakers in a not very large town 
can tend to remedy a scarcity of food. 

A MAIL-COACH ATTACKED BY ROBBERS. 

The Journal du Puy de Dome says: ** Two nights back 
the vehicle which carries the mail between Sarlat and 
Montignac was stopped by a band of eight or nine robbers, 
The two gens d’armes who escorted the carriage fired 
without hesitation, and, it is believed, wounded one of 
the assailants. These latter returned the fire, and in their 
turn wounded both the gens d’armes, and one of them, 
named Galvert, dangerously. The firing alarmed the 
inhabitants of a neighboring village, who sounded the 
tocsin, which circumstance so alarmed the robbers that 
they took to flight, carrying with them their wounded 
companion. The vehicle contained a considerable gum 
in specie, and the conductor had upward of 50,000f. in 
his pocket-book, all of which fortunately escaped.” 


PRUSSIA. 

SETTLEMENT OF THE NEUFCHATEL QUESTION, 

The Neufchatel question is settled at last. King Fred- 
erick William always desires to show that he is the very 
esthetics of the fashion. When military exploits are in 
vogue, he will sit listening to choral strains exciting 
enough ‘to inspire an oyster with the emotions of a dra- 
goon; he is next found disputing with the doctors on 
theology or metyphysics; but in a matter of money he is 
a practical man, end now ‘the Prince of Neufchatel” or- 
ders his Envoy to make a mock auction of his Swiss 
estate. ‘* What shall we say for Neufchatel? Beautiful 
Swiss Canton, near the lake of that name; picturesque 
castle ; healthy situation; swarming with tourists in the 
summer season. Shall we say £100,000? No bid? Gen- 
tlemen, pray consider the clocks. Let me say £70,000. 
£50,000, The feelings of the vender and the honor of the 
house of Brandenburg ought not to be lost sight of alto- 
gether. I am not only disposing of a flourishing Canton, 
but of the credit of a most respectable Monarchy. Say 
£45,000, Why, gentlemen, really this is a mere trifle— 
£49,000. No bid’ Lower than that figure I can not go; 
at that price I am instructed to buy the lotin, The chiv- 
alrous feelings of the vender will not allow him to accept 


a lower price,” 
ITALY. 
A CORPSE COUGHING, 

The Pensiero of Oneglia, in Piedmont, relates the fol- 
lowing anecdote: “ A few days ago one of the prisoners 
in our penitentiary died. One of his companions being 
particularly desirous of exchanging the confined air of 
the cell four the purer atmosphere of the fields, resolved 
to purchase liberty by substituting himself for the de- 
ceased. He accordingly secreted the body under the 
straw, and occupied its place. His stratagem was very 
near succeeding, for he was carried out of the cell in due 
form, and had a fair chance of effecting his escape, when 
he was seized with a violent fit of coughing, at which the 
men who were carrying him ran away in a fright; but 
the turnkeys who witnessed the scene were less cuper- 
stitious, and took him back to his prison.” The above 
account resembles exceedingly that narrated in the first 
volume of **Monte Christo,” with the difference of the 
failure. 





























THE WAR IN CHINA. 

Advices from Europe aud Asia indicate clearly that 
the war in China will soon assume very formidable pro- 
portions. England is. preparing for a very extensive 
naval and military demonstration against the Emperor; 
and ships-of-war, gun-boats, transports, floating hospi- 
tals, and troops are being fitted out and mustere dw 





iunmediately seized on. France is preparing to joiu her 
ally by sending out several edditiona! vess Is of war at 
a well-eq ipped land for » thousand met fi 
instalment Kussia bas been fn actual conflict with te 
Chinese on to oceas lately—once at Hong Kony, 
and again on the Siberian frontie and in Loth instances 


the Celestials had to fly before the fore-s of the Czar, 


NICARAGUA, 
RUMORED ESCAPE OF WALKER. 
It is rumored, on the authority of a letter from IIa 
vana, published in a New Orleans papé@., that Genera! 
Walker has made his escape to a British ship. The st 
ry is not generally believed, 
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ZULU LAND—A JOURNEY THITHER. 


By the last mail from Cape Town we have news 
‘another bloody civil war among the Zulus of 
South Afriea, The Zulu country lies to the north 
and east of the British province of Natal, the most 
northerly of the departments which are under the 
Government of the Cape of Good Hope. The Zulus 
have always borne the character of a fierce, tur- 
bulent, excitable people ; honest and trustworthy 
as servants and laborers in times ef peace, but ut- 
terly ungovernable and brutally ferocious when 
arraved for battle. i 

The present disturbance seems to have had its 
eanse in the jealousy of two sons of the reigning 
Chief or King, Panda—a source, by-the-way, of 
several of the wars and wholesale massacres which 
hive, since the beginning of this century, almost 
depopulated portions of the Zulu and Natal country. 
Ketchwya, the victorious disputant, whois but nine- 








teen years old, is now, so states the news, scouring 





the country-in every direction, and putting to death 
not only his enemies, but all who have chosen to 
remain neutral and inactive. Panda, his father— 
who is yet in his prime, and as stalwart and fero- 
cious a Savage as one would care to behold—has 
found it necessary to raise an army, in self-defense, 
against his victorious son. This individual, who 
seems, in the nineteen years of his life, to have 
accumulated an amount of savage ferocity truly 






actually shinne lLhim alire. Panda's favorite wife 
hid her eves put out with asseguis or spears, and 
was then driven out into the woods to end her suf- 
ferings by starvation. From calculations said to be 
very moderate, it is believed that no less than one 
hundred thousand persons have already perished in 
the short period since the commencement of dis- 
Of these the major part are women 


turbances, 
and children. 
Of the deeisive action which pre eded the gen- 
eral massacre we have but a short account. It 
appears that the two armies of Ketehwya and Um- 
bout 


bulazi came into near proximity seven or 


eight miles from the Tugela, the dividing river he- 


tween Natal and Zulu Land. The former was 
much the more numerous, being, it is believed, 
20,000 strong. Umbulazi’s force mustered about 
8000, An English gentlemen, named Dunn, at- 


tempted to negotiate a peace bx two par- 
ties. He approached the army of Ketchwya with 
a troop of sixty mounted men for this purpose, but 
was repulsed and set upon by the savages. 

A Dutchman named Gouws (a settler in Natal) 
was professedly supporting Umbulazi at another 
point. Mr. Dunn’s little party thriee momentarily 
wepulsed the huge mass ot Ketchw ya’s army, and 
gallantly stood their ground for atime; but against 
such terrible odds successful resistance was hope- 
and the whole of Umbulazi took to 
flight, as well as the Dutchman and his party. 
No battle, therefore, was fought; but the scene 
was a reut and a wholesale slaughter. Mr. Dunn 
escaped on his horse ; but his party, and the whole 
of Umbulazi’s army, had to run a distance of seven 
miles before they reached the river, the further 
(that is, the Natal) side of which offered the only 
place of possible safety. Followed by a mighty 
mass of infuriated and triumphant savages, mul- 
titudes fell fainting by the way, and were quickly 
dispatched by assegais. Multitudes more fell be- 
neath the deadly thrust of that weapon while run- 
Phe women and children, 


‘tween the 


less 


army 


ning for their lives. 
who had taken refuge in kloofs and ravines prior 
to the actual agtack, were inclosed and merciless- 
ly butchered, Still several thousand’. of men, 
and children re 1 the “Pagel 


women, iche 


ANTRANCE 


plunged into its swollen stream, where again the 
spear of their brutal pursuers helped the deep and 
rapid current in the work of wholesale destruction, 
The river was reddened with blood where it was 
not blackened with the shrieking forms of innu- 
merable savages, and some idea of the number of 
corpses that shortly encumbered the water may 
be formed from the fact that they obstructed the 
action of the oars and the passage of the boat that 
conveyed the few who were able to avail them- 
selves of it. Of Mr. Dunn's party of sixty, only 
eight or ten returned to tell the tale of horrors, and 
the number of Zulus that perished by spear or 
water in the terrible massacre is estimated to be at 
least 6000, 

Such scenes recall the days of Chaka, the Zulu 
Napoleon, who, thirty vears ago, overran the en- 
tire Zulu, Natal, and Kaflir region, and used to 
massacre a thousand or two of unfortunate prison- 
by way of creating for himself 








ers in the morning, 
an appetite for breakfast ; who thought nothing of 
asking a man to twist his own brother's neck ; and 
who, when his regular executioners were worn out 
with the bloody work, would jump into the arena 
himself. Chaka had a real relish for human blood, 
Young boys and girls were brought from a great 
distance to be slain before his door, The dead 
bodies of men and women, slain at a distance, were 
dragged to his hut, and there beaten till they had 
lost even the semblance of humanity. Tis place 
of residence was called Umbulalo—the place of 
slanghter—from the fact that the king one day or- 
dered an entire regiment of his own troops, with 
their wives and children, and other attainable rel- 
atives, to be slaughtered there. 

Chaka, in fact, made the Natal country such a 
twenty-live vears’ re 





lifeless waste during hi en, 
that in 1828 he found himself unable to catch any 
one in all the territory to kill. And as this was 
the only use he had for the country, he gave the 
whole district to a Mr, Isaacs, who, not being able 
to farm it all, surrendered it to Great Britain, 
Chaka was killed by his brother Umslangaan, 


and he in turn fell before another brother, Din- 
gaan. 

Dingaan was a lamb compared to Chaka. His 
victims could be numbered by hundreds only, 
while Chaka’s must be counted by thousands. 
Dingaan, too, seems to have been a polite man, 


quite considerate for the feelings of Europeans. 
Chaka used to kill his hundred or two of children, 
or his thousand of adult prisoners, talking pleasant- 
lv all the while to Mr. Isaacs, eded him 
as proprietor of Natal. | Dingaan, having solicited 
a Visit of peace from some Boers, or Dutch farmers, 
determined to kill them. There was at that time 
residing in his kraal a Mr, Owen, a missionary, 
For him Dingaan seems to have had much regard, 
And when he had determined to slay the sixty 
unsuspecting Boers, with their families, he kind], 
sent to Mr. Owen a mess : ** Do not be fright- 
ened; Lamonly gring to kill the Boers.” A delight- 
ful savage, to be sure! 


Says Mr. Owen: 


vw ho suces 





** Nearly opposite to my hut, and on the other side of 
my wagon, which hides it from mv view, stood the Blood 
stained hill where executions at this fe a spot 
take place, and w tined to add so many 


























more bleeding cares er of those which 
have already cried to Meave 1 . *Ther 
said some one, ‘they are k gy the Boers now! I 
turned my eyes, and behoel immense multitude on 
the hill! out nine or ten Zulus to each Boer were 
dracgi cir helpless unarmed victims to the fatal 
sp where those ove which awnt t! mornit t 
r tl last time. ar 
Boers paid 1 1 visi 
an hour or two befor 
" When 1 asked them 
what they an, they il that ‘he wa 


so UnsuUspici ns were they of his intentions.’ 


Panda succeeded) Dingaan. 
evenerate tines, 


of Natal, 


thee -dutlic 


He fell upon de- 
The British had taken possession 
their influence was all for peace 
md peaceful trade, So Panda 


Lin the heart of his own country, ocr 


and 
hi hive 


‘ily slaughtering a 


iston- 


tew hundreds to satisfv his 
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reasonable cravings for blood, but generally con- 
fining himself to minor tyrannies, such as robbing 
his wealthier subjects, levying tribute upon his 
young men who go down to the white settlements 
to work, and keeping up about his kraal a sort of 
rude splendor, in which blood, and filth, moral and 
physical, are the predominating elements. 

In 1854 it was estimated that there were at 
least 200,000 Zulus in the bounds of the Natal col- 
ony—which includes Zulu Land itself. Most of 
these lived in the bush a life half nomadic, half 
that of hunters. Numbers, however, congregated 
about the white settlements, and were found use- 
ful as house servants and laborers, working for a 
small sum, and generally proving exceedingly 
honest and trustworthy. Singularly enough, al- 
though finding themselves often far away from the 
residence of their king, the aforementioned Panda, 
and entirely without his jurisdiction, the Zulus 
never attempted to throw off his voke, nor ever 
disobeyed his commands, even in so small a matter 
as purchasing beads. Part of this control over 
their actions he probably retained through the cir- 
cumstance that those of his subjects who labored 
among the whites were almost invariably young 
These, when they had accumulated sufficient 
means to purchase a wife, always returned to the 
real Zulu district, north from Port Natal, and there 
served the king in his army till such time as he 
gave them leave to marry. After that they are 
tolerably independent, paying, however, always 
reasonable homage to Panda. 

It was in 1855 that the writer of this sketch, 
having been wrecked in a Port Louis brig, coming 
to Natal for cattle, and finding himself without 
occupation ashore, determined to make a trip into 
the Zulu country and try to see Panda. The fact 
is, I had invested at Port Louis somewhat extens- 
ively, for a man with a small purse, in beads, the 
favorite ornament of the Zulus. 
ture from the wrecked brig ; but found on exhibit- 
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I saved my ven- 
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} ing the beads at D’Urban (the city name of Port 
Natal) that they could not be profitably disposed 
of till Panda had seen them. 

This colored individual lived about 240 miles 
due north from D’Urban, near the head of the 
Umslatoos River. There was a semi-occasional 
Boer trading expedition into the Amazula coun- 
try ; and Jacob at once suggested that we turn 
traders, purchase some powder, tobacco, etc., of 
our skipper, and join the first Boer train bound 
north. 

Jacob, be it said, was a faithful Zulu fellow who 
had strayed off to the Mauritius, where he was 
starving when I was induced to take him into my 
service. He was violently attached to me, waited 
upon me diligently, lied and cheated for me habit- 
ually and distressingly, and would have hesitated 
at no greater crime which might, to his thoughts, 
have advantaged me, Simpson Bradley, otherwise 
* American John,” his chosen master. 

Accordingly I invested half my ready money 
in coarse calico, a keg of powder, and some minor 
articles ; and prepared myself for a journey not 
without danger. Jacob meantime found a Boer 
train about to start on a trading tour, and en- 
gaged wagon-room for a “ great merchant, who 
was about to make a pleasure and exploring trip 
into the Zulu country, with the ultimate intention 
of setting up a large trading establishment in that 
region. This merchant, whose riches were inex- 
haustible, would make the fortunes of all who 
pleased him, by extending liberal credits and also 
by extending the trade very far into this as vet 








comparatively unexplored region to the north- 
west. At present, however, he desired to travel 
strictly incognito, and would take but a small 
quantity of goods with him, the proceeds of which 
would probably go altogether toward paying the 
expenses of the trip. He would take but one 
servant, himself (Jacob), and would in all things 
share alike with the 

Having spoken these lies, Jacob made haste to 
impose upon me the necessity of acting them out. 
| I was therefore left to smoke the cheroot of idle- 

ness, while my servant attended to the stowage of 
It was not till evening that I showed 
It leing moon- 

I fancy one 


Soers.” 





our venture. 
myself on the scene of operations. 
light we were to start at sunset. 
should not attempt to describe a Boer wagon in 
any language but the African-Duteh. Tam sure 
common English is inadequate to convey to the 
uninitiated any correct idea of the ponderous, 
shapeless, unwieldy mass, called a wagon because 
set upon four wheels quite fine enough in make and 
trimming to take a prize in a wagon show. Two 
high wheels behind are connected by a pole with 
two low ones before. Upon the axles are placed 
first a platform of thick yvellow-wood planks, 
twenty feet long, and fastened at cither end with 
ox-hide thongs. Bars of the milk-wvod are fasten- 
ed in the axle, and to these bars long planks are 
These are always 
placed across the 


secured which make the sides. 
painted bright ¢ A hox i 
fore-part. This helongs to the driver, and contains 
himself, his cow-hide boots, tobacco, pipes, spare 
rigging, clothes, and extra provisions for the jour- 
ney. Along the sides thin bamboos are fixed at 
intervals of six inches. ‘These are bent over on top 
till the opposing ends meet, and thus is formed a 
high lattice or frame extending the whole length 
of the wagon. Over this is spread first a layer of 
Kaflir matting and then a snow-white coverlet, 
which is fastened down by thongs of ox hide. 
Projecting from the fore axle is the ** dissle boom,” 
a pole terminating in a short cross-har, to which 
the wheelers or first pair of oxen are fastened by 
their heads. From this bar extends a rope of buf- 
falo hide fitted with similar cross-bars at intervals 
of nine feet, and Jong enough to accommodate four- 
teen v« ke of oxen. 

Now comes the driver—a Hottentot generally— 
a swarthy fellow with the most ridiculous face vou 
can imagine, into the lower part of which is con- 
stantly (day and night, I believe) inserted a short 
native pipe. Ifone of these fellows has a weak- 
ness at all, it is for soldier-clothing. With a cast- 
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A ZULU WEDDING, | FORDING A SOUTIL AFRICAN RIVER. 
| 
off uniform coat you might biibe a Hottentot man | upon his ankle. Ts re, he had grasped | once into the wildest of African forests; and in | sat the patriarch of the establishment. At his 
to do almost any thing, even to wash himself | the man’s knes, and tl tis thigh. The | | these wilds we were continually on our cuard | left sat his goode rrow; and on both sides, to 
regularly (for a short time) and otherwise keep | struck Zulu -lipped from his seat on the ox into | against serpents and leopards, the two wood hab- the extremest verge of the porch, were gathered 
his body in a respectable condition. The driver the water, fort: Iv, however, ‘ton raw- itents most danverous to travelers. their sons and daughters, and grand and great. 
has zenerally a soldier-coat, the result of much | hide halter which hung loosely from the ox’s neck, Toward evening we came to some eullivated | grandchildren—as may be supposed, of all sizes, 
begging and numberless mean oflices, and to The beast, meanwhile, swam Instily teward | ground, and presently to a house. It was a Boer | from piccaninny Boers, grave and bigveyed, half a 
wear this is the great delight of his life. Ile has | shore, the alligator all the time kee ping hold upon farm, the verv «¢ dozen of whom might have stowed themselves in 
a crownless felt hat, surrounded with a wreath | the man’s thigh. The men on the ether side were | tion. and here we wer | one of their grandfather's Loots, to full-grown men 
of worn-out ostrich feathers, held together by | standing upon the bank, end ring, by shouts, I saw, for the fir and women, tall, straight, comely, and honest-faced, 
means of a bright-colored cotton handkerchief. to frighten the monster from his prev, but afraid | Fanev a row of | Phe young men advanced to welcome our Boers. 
Ilis lower man is encased in huge cow-hide boots, to venture into the water to their companion’s as- | cottages, each ! | The old folks rose at our approach, and expressed 
which protect him from the gigantic acacia thorn | sistance. He at len the shore, and | rounded by a spacion Ww at seeing strange The young women, short- 
of this region. He wields a whip having a bam- | clung exhausted to some weeds—the alligator still gowned and mostly barefooted, hurried hither and 
boo handle eighteen or nineteen feet long. to the holding to his thigh ind men were actually thither, in earnest preparation of supper for our 
farther extremity of which is attached a thong of t the ereature on the head wit! company, 
rhinoceros hide twenty feet in length. To snap ivy sticks) to make it let go its These people, like all backwoods farmers, are 
this whip requires both hands and considerable | hospitable, toa fault. Every thing they possessed 
dexterity. The cracking can be heard sometimes ay in the way of eatal les was placed at our service ; 
three quarters of a mile off. Thus accoutred, this and we sat down, ere long, to an abundant supper 
fellow either runs along beside his oxen, stands | | of heef, game, onions, fried plantains, and various 
upon the feot-board, or sits on his box, urging on | | kinds of vegetables, with good native-grown coffee, 
with discordant cries of ** Veet! yeck!l” “Pune | and milk read seemed to be the only thing of 
deul th!” “Ar-neng! !° the slow-moving team. | which there was not an abundances Of rain there 
Our train consisted of four such wagons, con- 1 was plenty, but mills are searee, and much of the 
taining provisions for the journey, and ‘ trade” for | meal used on these out-of-the-way farms is made 
Panda’s people. Phe «ttachés were, first, an in- | | in the ancient mortar-and-pestle way. 
definite number of Zulus, in various stages of un- Of course there was net room in the cottages 
} } to accommodate our party. We camped out, os 
| 


dress, but all armed with assegais and knohkirri¢ 


next, three Boer traders, the proprietors of the car- |} usual, And here | may as well give an account 
avan; and, finally, a certain wealthy merchant, of | of our camp We had four wagons Lhe oxen— 
whom suflicient mention has been already made. | this being a peaceful country—were outspanned, 


| and turned out to feed. The wagons were drawn 
together bv twos, with their after ends toward 
| the centre. In this centre space our Zulus had 
| kindled a large fire, by which th y sat contentedly 
enough, eating rice from the iron pots in'which it 


Each white man was armed with a tin kettle, two 
thick blankets, a fowling-piece (I had a riile), a 
ts, 





brace of pistols, and a relay of 





The first three days of ou 


uurney were very 
eventless—that is to sav, an occasional track or 


** spoor”’ of lion, leopard, or elephant was thought was cooked, Our quarters were under the hinder 
little of so long as these animals did not molest us, 
and the frequent slaying of smaller game soon lost 


part of the w rons, where Jacob made me a snug 
place by hanging blanket iround, by way of 





all charm of novelty. curtains, Here I lay, in the pleasant gleam of 

On the third day we came to a river, the Um- the tirelight, till late at night. listening to the 
voti (all the rivers are Ums). This being, on ac- : Zulus’ yarns of Chaka, their only great man, and 
count of a recent rise, too deep for fording, we were | the theme of all their stories of heroism and valor, 
obliged to ferry across—a process which involved Chaka was, doubtless, a great military chieftain, 
a deal of labor. There was a ferry-boat for the ac- | as a monster of cruelty, Before his time 
commodation of the Boers who have farms beyond the Zulus were an inconsiderable nation—not noted 
this point. Our wagons were first taken to pieces, | for either personal valor or national power. He 
The contents were then borne over in small loads ; / } forced them to become conquerors lle armed his 
then came various portions of the wagons ; finally PANDA, THE ZULU KING. HOTTENTOT DRIVER. | soldiers with a short gat, or spear, and forced 
the oxen were swum across; and then the whites, | them to engage the enemy hand to hand, instead 
with such of the natives as could not swim, passed hold. We left the man at a neighboring village. by a steep thatched roof. Faney on one side of of permitting them to dart from a distance and 
over in the boat. His limb was terribly mangled; but, singul irly | this row a garden containing perhaps sixteen acres | creep behind a shelter. Death was the punish- 


We had ferried nearly all day without seeing — enough, he fin lly recovered. We lost two fine | —on the other side a cattle kraal, capable of shel- | ment of him who left his weapon upon the battle. 
| field. The site of Chaka’s grave i kept a secret 
Natal It is carefully watch- 


alligators, and toward evening the natives grew | oxen here. toth were ttacked when nearly | tering 500 or 600 head of cattle. Fancy this entire 


careless, One Zulu fellow bestrode an ox, driving | across; and, after a desperate struggle, were taken | space surrounded by a thrifty pomegranate hedge, by the Zulus abou 

two more before him. He had gotten to the mid- | down stream. Their pitiful moans—vain appeals | which, being in fall bloom, presented to the ey ed; and so proud are they of his renown, and so 
dle of the stream when suddenly one of his loudest | for le Tp—touched the hearts of even the jabbering i surprisingly beautiful pectacle, the egg-shaped jealous of interference with his remains, that it is 
shouts was completed by a wild shrick of pain and | Zulus, and egyg-sized crimson flowers giving the hedge a generally supposed to disturb the grave would in- 
fear, We had seen the oxen plunging ahout vio- Qur route for the next day lay through a beau- | most gorgeous appearance. evitably cause a revolt, His memory is venerated 
ng the tribes of Natal much as that of Napo- 





tile tract of country : that is to . Upon the veranda of the largest cottage the ame 





lently. They were being attacked by 55 | tiful and fer 
l 


and one of these beasts had caught the poor Zul those portions of it which had been cleared and Boer family were gathered awaiting our approach, leon in France. The Zulus tell immensely tough 
hy the leg. Of course all eyes were instantly | plowed were be yond doubt cultivated profitably. | whieh had been heralded for some time by the lusty | stories of his bravery, his ferocity, his power, and 
fixed anxiously upon the unfortunate. As it ap- Phe woods were woods vet. When vou got ov ’ shouts of our drivers In the centre, upon a rude his skill. 

peared afterward, the alligator had fastened first | man’s fence, or past his house, vou launched at | sessel or armechair, trimmed with a k ypard’s skin, Before starting, next morning, I took a walk 
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about that very small portion of our host's farm 
which was in cultivation. He owned altogether 
18,000 acres. Of these, 17,200 was still primitive 
forest. ‘The cleared and plowed portion was rich 
Iand, on which almost every fruit or vegetable 
one could mention would thrive. I find the fol- 
lowing list among some rough notes of this trip. 
The plants were, probably, jotted down just as they 
occurred on our walk: Arrowroot, ginger, cab- 
bages, yams (three varieties of these), beetroots, 
onions, carrots, pine-apples, beans of all kinds that 
ever I ate, saw, or heard of; peas, sugar-cane, po- 
tatoes, sweet potatoes, peaches, lemons, oranges, 
pumpkins, quinces, custard apples, tomatoes, ban- 
anas, guavas, peppers, mulberries, grapes, lettuce, 
pomegranates, et¢., ctc., etc. 

I had before this an idea that Boer farmers were 
rude and careless husbandmen. These people cer- 
tainly used rude instruments, but they cultivated 
a great variety of fruits, grain, and vegetables. 
In the course of our walk we passed through a 
maize field—me«ies, the Zulus call it—and saw a 
cotton field in full bloom. It might have been 
mistaken, in the early dawn, for a snow-clad field, 
had it not been for the bright yellow flowers of the 
unripe pods, and the deep green foliage of the plant 
itself. Before we left we saw the Zulu manner of 
plowing. It took three men to fully man a plow: 
one led the horse, a second walked behind to whip 
him, and the third guided the plow. On return- 
ing to the house, I was shown a genuine African 
trophy—the skin of an enormous serpent, sixteen 
feet long, which one ofthe young Boers had killed 
in the woods a short time before. 

A Hottentot or Boer driver is, perhaps, the most 
intractable, phlegmatic, and, out of his precise line 
of ox-driving, intensely and provokingly stupid of 
mortals. He is never in a hurry. To each of the 
limited circle of duties in which his life is passed 
—eating, drinking, sleeping, ou/spanning, and in- 
spanning—he devotes a most unreasonable space of 
time ; seemingly determined to divide his life into 
a few regular periods, and never losing sight of 
that, to him, great and glorious fact, that ‘* to- 
morrow is another day.” 

The inspanning, or gearing up of the ox-teams, 
was begun before daylight. Yet it was nearly 
nine o'clock before the drivers proclaimed all ready 
to proceed. 

The next night found us encamped in the midst 
of the wildest woods I had yet seen. It was a 
hilly, broken tract of country. The road was al- 
most impassable, even for the heavy ox-teams and 
well-built wagons of the Boers. To any other 
vehicle it would have been impossible. The driv- 
ers drove straight ahead, regardless of difficulties 
—now threatening sudden annihilation to oxen and 
wagons, by launching down an abrupt, almost per- 
pendicular descent of many feet; now plunging 
into and driving along the rugged and uneven bed 
of some half-dried creck, at the bottom of the be- 
fore-mentioned precipice; and anon, with fearful 
oaths, much whipping, and loud cries of ‘* Veck! 
yeck!” urging the thick-breathing beasts up an 
ascent as nearly perpendicular as was the last de- 
scent. The motive principle of the Boers seems 
to be that ingenious combination of natural forces 
known among seamen as ‘‘ main strength and stu- 
pidness.” A man of an ingenious turn of mind 
would be despised by these wearers of buffalo hide. 

Among the many lies of ny lying servant Ja- 
cob, that worthy had, for the novelty of the thing, 
I presume, introduced one truth: he had told the 
Boers and Zulus that his master, the merchant, 
was an American. And this accounted for much 
of the civility with which I was treated on this 
trip toward Zulu Land. Not that I think we 
Americans are favorites in Southern Africa ; but 
the Boers hate an Englishman with a hatred so 
perfect, so natural, inborn, undisguised, and ex- 
haustive, that I fancy they have nought but love 
and civility left for men of other nations, Our 
chief driver had an ox in his team, who, being 
stronger, lazier, and stupider than the rest, was 
the object of his most particular lashings and ob- 
jurgatory remarks. This poor beast was called 
** England,” and deubtless was the ‘scape’? ox 
upon whose devoted back were visited the sins of 
all the British nation. 

On the day after leaving the hospitable Dutch 
farmer, I noticed for the first time a most singular 
plant. The country about here was infested with 
ant-bears, These animals, in their underground 
pursuit of ants, caused numerous holes, which, be- 
ing sometimes several feet deep, are dangerous to 
cattle or horses, causing them to stumble. The 
plant I speak of, a species of fern, is found almost 
invariably growing upon the edge of these holes, 
and scarcely ever any where else. So well known 
is this to the Boers, that when they travel on 
horseback they always turn the animal aside on 
catching sight of this fern. I fancied that even our 
oxen, old travelers, trod carefully when in the vi- 
cinity of one of these plants. 

Two weeks after leaving the Boer farm we ar- 
rived at the kraal, or village, where Panda the 
Great held his court. Some of the natives who 
had accompanied us from D’Urban—subsisting I 
never knew how or upon what—on the day before 
our arrival, rushed off in advance, to proclaim to 
the king that a trader's caravan was coming; and 
that it was accompanied by an American chief, 
immensely wealthy. This merchant had, so said 
they, a whole ship-load of goods at Natal, and was 
now come to see the country, bringing along for 
Panda some beautiful beads. 

We arrived at a village forming the advance post 
of Panda’s place about dark. <A Zulu village, or 
kraal, [ shouldsay, is anassemblage of low, thatched 
huts, arranged about a common or inclosure, which 
serves to give shelter to cattle, and from which 
kraal the entire place takes its name. Here we 


were received with loud shouts of “ Moloonga !”"— 
white man—and salutations of ‘‘ Sackaboni un- 
gaan !"’—Good-day, Sir—from the men, or ‘‘ Bona 
warrah!”—I recognize you—from the women. 
Comical Zulu diminutives swarmed out from the 
huts, and peeped slyly at us as we passed across the 
kraal, 





The people were anxious to do us all possible 
honor. A hut had been prepared for us. Until 
that afternoon this had been the home of sundry 
calves and goats. These were easily dispossessed. 
Not so the millions of cockroaches, which seem to 
have been joint-occupants with the four-footed an- 
imals. Cow-dung, smeared over the floor, is the 
Zulu specitic for roaches, They had applied this, 
however, indifferently well; and consequently we 
were but partially relieved of the roach-plague, 
and suffered besides from the roach-specific. 

A due regard for our dignity and an approach- 
ing storm prevented us from passing the night 
out-doors. Accordingly four of us crawled on our 
hands and knees through the small opening which 
served as entrance to the hut. The interior was 
lit up by means of atorch. The floor was covered 
with two native rush-mats, clean, neatly made, 
. and happily nearly impervious to the roach-specitic 
on which they rested. Having already eaten our 
suppers, we spread our blankets, lay down, and 
immediately became prey to innumerable roaches, 
which crawled over us in all directions, and would 
doubtless have crawled into our mouths, noses, and 
ears, had we not prudently closed these apertures 
against their advances. 

I stood it as long as I could; then, hiding my 
dignity beneath a blanket, crept out of the hut, 
and bestowed myself under a mimosa-tree, just 
upon the outside of the kraal. Here I rested com- 
fortably—the threatened storm blowing over. 

The following day we entered Nobamba, the res- 
idence of Panda. We were received at some dis- 
tance from the town by a concourse of Panda’s 
people shouting ‘* Bayete,” or welcome. Arrived 
at the kraal, we found a vast crowd assembled. 
The hum of their voices could be heard half a mile 
off. The wagons were outspanned a quarter of a 
mile from the kraal, and formedintoacamp. Five 
of us—the traders and myself, with Jacob—then 
walked on, surrounded by an immense concourse 
of men, women, and children, who opened right and 
left, and made way for us to the entrance of the 
inclosure. I presume there were five or six thou- 
sand persons present, and [ think the clothing of 
the entire company would have been dear at five 
dollars. In fact, they were very lightly dressed. 

Entering the kraal, we were received by a com- 
pany of Panda's soldiers, arrayed in full war-toilet 
of feathered head-dress, bead-work sash, loin-cloth, 
assegui, and bull’s-hide shield, long and broad 
enough to cover the entire body. These doughty 
warriors ushered us at once into the presence of 
Panda, who sat in a sort of arm-chair, intended for 
a throne, at the head of the passage. 

My Boer companion stated the object of our ex- 
pedition, and his sable majesty was pleased to ex- 
press his good-will and—after mention was made 
of some presents intended for himself—to grant 
his free permission to trade. My beads, however, 
he desired himself to examine. 

Panda was a tall, stout man, a regular negro, 
having in excess every disgusting feature of the 
negro race, thick lips, flat nose, little tufts of wool 
sprouting out here and there on the lower part of 
his face, goggle eyes, and altogether such a coun- 
tenance as would pass for a malignant caricature 
of humanity among civilized people. He was once 
a very savage fellow, and is even now much feared 
for his cruelty. 

When this colored individual had done speaking, 
he motioned us to seats at his side, but lower down ; 
and then about sixty dancing-girls advanced into 
the open space and began such an ungraceful shuf- 
fle as I had certainly never seen before. Each of 
these girls was dressed in a broad sash of Panda’s 
beads, slung across the shoulder (some weighing 


clay on nose, chin, and cheek. 

Into the middle of this dance now rushed a com- 
pany of praisers—fellows who shriek out at the top 
of their hideous voices eulogies of Panda the Great. 
To this noise were added shortly the shouts and 
cries, barks and squeals, of all the men, women, 
children, dogs, and pigs in the neighborhood ; all 
together making such an outrageous noise, confu- 
sion, and smell, that I was content to shut my eyes, 
mouth, and nose, clap my hands to my ears, and 
thus get away in mind from the horrible din. 

In the midst of all this Panda left us, as it aft- 
erward appeared, for the purpose of changing his 
toilet. His apartments, called the isilyodh’o, were 
separated by a rude fence from the central area 
where he received us. He presently looked over 
this fence. The royal features were hailed with 
deafening shouts of ‘*|Vo-za’"—Come. After co- 
quetting a little, dodging hither and thither, and 
grinning in a manner perfectly fearful to behold, 
he at length graciously condescended to cross the 
fence, and restore himself, dressed in a splendid 
full war-suit, to the arms of his subjects. 

There was now a slight attempt at a sham battle, 
followed by a pantomime, in which the most cel- 
ebrated warriors issued forth singly, and showed 
by various motions the manner in which each had 
first gained renown. Some of these were well 
received by the crowd, and their mimic stabs, 
feints, and attacks, loudly applauded. Others 
were chilled by silence, and slunk back into the 
ranks abashed. It seemed a kind of democratic 
way of settling the claims of these sable warriors 
to an immortality of Zulu fame. 

Finally, Panda publicly gave leave to two reg- 
iments of his young men to marry, presented us 
with a sheep for luncheon, and dismissed the noisy 
assemblage. . 

We were then invited to pay our respects to the 











Queen, This lidy metga: of her 

hut, wrapped in a blue }lanket, and her k and 
arms ornamented with qui | ion of 

She invited me to enter, and Ta dingly got on 


my hands and knees and crept into the unutteral 
darkness of the hut. When I was able to see, I 
found myself surrounded by warriors and couusel- 
ors, who had crept in, probably, to partake of the 
utyala (a Zulu beverage), which was presently 
brought in by one of the Queen’s maids of honor, 
a tawny damsel clad in a nose ring and a string of 
beads, 


thirty pounds at least), and sundry spots of white 
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| obtained these as he did his soldiers. 
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Utyala is a kind of beer, made of mealies or In- 
dian corn, It looks frothy, like yeast, and tastes 
like equal parts of yeast and cider. It was con- 
tained in a large pot, and was handed round in a 
ladle, or dipper, the greatest chief present first 
swallowing a portion by way of assuring the as- 
semblage that it was not poisoned. 

To the Queen I exhibited samples of my beads. 
Her ebony skin shone with delight at the gay and 
novel patterns; and she immediately rushed out 
of the tent, on hands and knees, bearing my sam- 
ple-box between her teeth, and looking more like 
an antiquated monkey than the Queen of the most 
powerful King in Southern Africa. The King was 
called. After examining my wares he was pleased 
to signify his approbation. of the same by an im- 
mediate confiscation of the sample-box to his indi- 
vidual use. I had prepared myself for this ; and 
having received again his permission for unlimit- 
ed trade, hastened off, to prevent further levies by 
bead-loving men and women in power. 

On our way down to our own camp this even- 
ing, we game across a curious piece of native mech- 
anism—a leopard trap. It was formed of three 
strong hurdles. Two of these were fixed upright 
to sticks driven into the ground. The third, which 
was much longer and stronger than the others, was 
supported in a slanting position between the two 
upright ones, and heavily loaded with massive 
blocks of stone, so arranged as to fall and crush 
the animal the moment he touched a piece of beef 
fixed beneath as bait. 

The following day was devoted to trade. I 
found that my beads brought good prices, but in 








a kind of trade for which I personally had no | 


use, viz., lion and leopard skins, ivory (which was 
scarce), and hides. . These articles, however, my 
Boer friends gladly took off my hands, and | had 
therefore little to do but barter and look around. 

The second day after our arrival our entire party 
was invited to a wedding. A renowned warrior, 
one of Panda's favorites, was about to marry his 
twenty-fifth wife, and the event was to be made the 
occasion of great rejoicing. 

We arrived upon the scene of action at an early 
hour. The cattle had been driven out of the kraal, 
as on the day of our reception. A large circle was 
formed of old women, with children in their arms. 
Ranged within this circle was a body of Zulu war- 
riors fully armed, and so placed as to leave the 
centre of the circle anopen space. At one extreme 
of this vacancy sat, on a raised seat, the umdodi, or 
bridegroom—a hale, stout negro of perhaps fifty-six 
years of age. We as visitors were seated near the 
umdodi. All was noise and bustle. Presently a 
shrill chant resounded across the valley, and im- 
mediately thereafter a long train of lightly-dressed 
charcoal-colored maidens made their appearance at 
the entrance to the kraal. They stood motionless 
and silent till a messenger from the umdodi bade 
them enter. Then the youngest led the way into 
the circle, the bride, surrounded by a bevy of her 
companions, entering last. 

When all were gathered within, they formed a 
double chain about the bride and struck up a dance 
to a dolorously lively air. Hereupon the whole 
body of warriors beforementioned rushed at the 
maidens with horrid yells, beating their shields, and 
making most hostile demonstrations. I thought 
for the moment something had gone wrong, and 
that there was to bearow. My Cvlt was already 
in my hand, when I noticed that the maidens re- 
ceived these warlike advances very affably, and 
united with the men in cutting the wildest capers. 

The dancing and capering lasted three quarters 
of an hour. Then utyala was served round, and 
thereafter the bride, blushing even through her 
blackness, was led into the circle, and obliged to 
turn slowly about till she recognized her lover. 
Bowing to him, she advanced leisurely, and began 
to dance and sing before him, to the intense delight 
of all the assembled wedding guests. She contin- 
ued this rather violent exercise until great drops 
of perspiration stood upon her face. These she 
scraped off ever and anon with a wooden instru- 
ment shaped like a carving-knife, which she bran- 
dished in her right hand. This wooden carving- 
knife is, in point of fact, the pocket-handker- 
chief of the Zulu. With this he removes from his 
face and hands all stains of whatever kind by a 
scraping operation rather sickening to a civilized 
taste. : 

It was already late before this portion of the 
ceremony was through. We had seen all of im- 
portance, and had no appetite for the ox which 
stood without waiting to be roasted whole. We 
therefore withdrew from the festive scene—I with 
an old bachelor’s grin at the thought that even 
here, among these savages, it was ‘a troublesome 
thing to be married.” Our friend's twenty-four 
other wives, I should mention, did not appear, be- 
cause they were resident in another part of the 
country. 

Our fricnd’s establishment was by no means an 
extensive one. Panda himself assured the present 
writer that he had no less than 118 wives and 75 
children—quite a family even for a king. Al his 
subordinate chiefs had large establishments, al- 
though none, I think, equal to Panda’s. In this 
country the women work, while the men smoke, 
snuff, and fight. It is, therefore, rather a fine thing 
for a lazy Zulu fellow to have twenty-five or thirty 
hale, hearty women to cultivate his mea/ies and his 
household affections. The only drawback to this 
enjoyment arises from the fact that it is necessary 
to pay for a wife, from twelve to five hundred head 
of cattle being the usual price. A Zulu woman 
If slighted did she think that, 


ny species of private cheating between hu nd 








sther-in-law, her market-value had not been 
paid over and received. 

I did not inquire whether Panda, too, was obliged 
to pay for his wives. I presume, however, that he 
The follow- 
ing is his ingenious plan for recruiting his army: 
He compels each family under his rule to furnish 
all the grown men for military service once in 
three years. This duty lasts a month, during 
which they are fed upon the herds of such of his 








subjects as have in the interim grown too rich and 
prosperous for his majesty’s liking. These are 
called with the rest, and on arriving have their 
heads very unceremoniously twisted, being thus 
saved from any farther care concerning their prop- 
erty. I understood, indeed, that the wives and 
children of these prosperous unfortunates were dis- 
tributed among the chiefs—and doubtless Panda 
takes care to get his share. 

Our stay in Zulu Land was necessarily short. A 
very few days sufficed to dispose of all the goods 
for which the Zulus had available equivalents to 
give ; and their manners were so rude, their very 
kindnesses to us so ineffably disgusting, that I felt 
no inclination to go farther in my explorations 
than the necessities of trade carried me. I saw 
sufficient to convince me that no tale of savage life 
I had ever read could vie with the loathsome reali- 
ties of Zulu Land; and I returned to Natal, little 
caring to repeat my trip to the territory of the sav- 
agest monarch of all South Africa. 


THE DEAD SECRET. 
CHAPTER THE TWENTY-FIRST. THE MYRTLE 
ROOM. 

A Broap, square window, with small panes 
and dark sashes; dreary, yellow light, glim- 
mering through the dirt of half a century, crust- 
ed on the glass; purer rays striking across the 
dimuess through the fissures of three broken 
panes, dust floating upward, pouring down- 
ward, rolling smoothly round and round in the 
still atmosphere ; lofty, bare, faded red walls; 
chairs in confusion, tables placed awry; a tall, 
black bookease, with an open door half drop- 
ping from its hinges; a pedestal, with a broken 
bust lying in fragments at its feet; a ceiling 
darkened by stains, a floor whitened by dust ; 
such was the aspect of the Myrtle Room when 
Rosamond first entered it, leading her husband 
by the hand. 

After passing the door-way, she slowly ad- 
vanced a few steps, and then stopped, waiting, 
with every sense on the watch, with every fac- 
ulty strung up to the highest pitch of expecta- 
tion—waiting, in the ominous stillness, in the 
forlorn solitude, for the vague Something which 
the room might contain, which might rise visi- 
bly before her, which might sound audibly be- 
hind her, which might touch her on a sudden 
from above, from below, from either side. A 
minute or more she breathlessly waited, and no- 
thing appeared, nothing sounded, nothing touch- 
ed her. The silence and the solitude had their 
secret to keep, and kept it. 

She looked round at her husband. His face, 
so quiet and composed at other times, express- 
ed doubt and uneasiness now. His disengaged 
hand was outstretched, and moving backward 
and forward, and up and down, in the vain at- 
tempt to touch something which might enable 
him to guess at the position in which he was 
placed. His look and action, as he stood in 
that new and strange sphere, the mute appeal 
that he made so sadly and so unconsciously to 
his wife’s loving help, restored Rosamond’s self- 
possession by recalling her heart to the dearest 
of all its interests, to the holiest of all its cares. 
Her eyes, fixed so distrustfully but the moment 
before on the dreary spectacle of negiect and 
ruin which spread sround them, turned fondly 
to her husband's face, radiant with the unfath- 
omable brightness of pity and love. She bent 
quickly across him, caught his outstretched arm, 
and pressed it to his side. 

‘**Don’t do that, darling,” she said, gently ; 
‘*T don’t like to see it. It looks as if you had 
forgotten that I was with you—as if you were 
left alone and helpless. What need have you 
of your sense of touch when you have got me ? 
Did you hear me open the door, Lenny? Do 
you know that we are in the Myrtle Room ?” 

‘“What did you see, Rosamond, when you 
opened the door? What do you see. now?” 
He asked those questions rapidly and eagerly, 
in a whisper. 

‘* Nothing but dust, and dirt, and desolation. 
The loneliest moor in Cornwall is not so lone- 
ly-looking as this room; but there is nothing 
to alarm us, nothing (except one’s own fancy) 
that suggests an idea of danger of any kind.” 

‘* What made you so long before you spoke 
to me, Rosamond ?” 

‘**T was frightened, love, on first entering the 
room—not at what I saw, but at my own fanci- 
ful ideas of what I might see. I was child 
enough to be afraid of something starting out 
of the walls, or of something rising through the 
floor; in short, of I hardly know what. I have 
got over those fears, Lenny, but a certain dis- 
trust of the room still clings to me. Do you 
feel it ?” 

**T feel something like it,” he replied, un- 
easily. ‘‘I feel as if the night that is always 
before my eyes was darker to me in this place 
than in any other. Wheré are we standing 
now ?” 

‘+ Just inside the door.” 

**PDovs the floor lock safe to walk on?” 
tried if suspiciously with his foot as he put i 


’ 


question. 

**Quite safe,” replied Rosamond, ‘‘ It would 
never support the furniture that is on it, if it 
was so rotten as to be dangerous. Come across 
the room with me, and try it.” With those 
words she led him slowly to the window. 

‘The air seems as if it was nearer to me,” 
he said, bending his face forward toward the 
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lowest of the broken panes. 
us now ?” 


‘* What is before 


to be made of alternate rows of small plaster 
cabbages and large plaster lozenges. ‘Two bits 


She told him, describing minutely the size | of chain hang down from the middle, which, I 


and appearance of the window. 


He turned 


suppose, once held a chandelier. The cornice 


from it carelessly, as if that part of the room | is so dingy that I can hardly tell what pattern 


had no interest for him. 


gered near the window to try if she could feel 
There was 
a momentary silence, which was broken by her 


a breath of the outer atmosphere. 


husband. 


‘¢ What are you doing now?” he asked, anx- 


jously. 


«<]T am looking out at one of the broken panes 
of glass, and trying to get some air,” answered 
‘‘The shadow of the house is be- 


Rosamond. 
low me, resting on the lonely garden; but there 
is no coolness breathing up from it. I see the 
tall weeds rising straight and still, and the tan- 
gled wild-flowers interlacing themselves heav- 
ily. There is a tree near me, and the leaves 
look as if they were all struck motionless. Away 
to the left there is a peep of white sea and tawny 
sand quivering in the yellow heat. There are 
no clouds; there is no blue sky. The mist 
quenches the brightness of the sunlight, and lets 
nothing but the fire of it through. There is 
something threatening in the sky, and the earth 
seems to know it!” 

‘* But the room! the room!” said Leonard, 
drawing her aside from the window. ‘‘ Never 
mind the view ; tell me what the room is like 
—exactly what it is like. I shall not feel easy 
about you, Rosamond, if you don’t describe 
every thing to me just as it is.” 

‘“My darling! You know you can depend 
on my describing every thing. Iam only doubt- 
ing where to begin, and how to make sure of 
seeing for you what you are likely to think 
most worth looking at. Here is an old ottoman 
igainst the wall—the wall where the window 
is. I will take off my apron and dust the seat 
for you, and then you can sit down and listen 
comfortably while I tell you, before we think of 
any thing else, what the room is like, to begin 
with. First of all, I suppose, I must make you 
understand how large it is ?” 

‘* Yes, that is the first thing. Try if you can 
compare it with any room that I was familiar 
with before I lost my sight.” 

Rosamond looked backward and forward, 
from wall to wall, then went to the fire-place, 
and walked slowly down the length of the room, 
counting her steps. Pacing over the dusty floor 
with a dainty regularity and a childish satisfac- 
tion in looking down at the gay pink rosettes on 
her morning-shoes ; holding up her crisp, bright 
muslin dress out of the dirt, and showing the 
fanciful embroidery of her petticoat, and the 
glossy stockings that fitted her little feet and 
ankles like a second skin, she moved through 
the dreariness, the desolation, the dingy ruin of 
the scene around her—the most charming living 
coutrast to its dead gloom that youth, health, 
and beauty could present. 

Arrived at the bottom of the room, she re- 
flected a little, and said to her husband, 

‘* Do you remember the blue drawing-room, 
Lenny, in your father’s house at Long Beck- 
ley? I think this room is quite as large, if not 
larger ?” 

‘* What are the walls like ?” asked Leonard, 
placing his hand on the wall behind him while 
he spoke. ‘* They are covered with paper, are 
they not ?” 

‘* Yes, with faded red paper, except on one 
side, where strips have been torn off and thrown 
on the floor. There is wainscoting round the 
walls. It is cracked in many places, and has 
ragged holes in it, which seem to have been 
made by the rats and mice.” 

‘* Are there any pictures on the walls ?” 

“No. There is an empty frame over the 
fire-place. And opposite —I mean just above 
where I am standing now—there is a small mir- 
ror, cracked in the centre, with broken branches 
for candlesticks projecting on either side of it. 
Above that, again, there is a stag’s head and 
antlers; some of the face has dropped away, 
and a perfect maze of cobwebs is stretched be- 
tween the horns. On the other walls there are 
large nails, with more cobwebs hanging down 
from them, heavy with dirt; but no pictures 
any where. Now you know every thing about 
the walls. What is the next thing? The 
floor ?” 

‘*T think, Rosamond, my feet have told me 
already what the floor is like.” 

‘*They may have told you that it is bare, 
dear, but I can tell you more than that. It 
slopes down from every side toward the middle 
of the room. It is covered thick with dust, 
which is swept about—I suppose by the wind 
blowing through the broken panes—into strange 
wavy, feathery shapes that quite hide the floor 
beneath. Lenny! suppose these boards should 

made to take up any where! If we discover 
nothing to-day, we will have them swept to- 
morrow. In the mean time, I must go on tell- 
ing you about the room, must I not? You 
know already what the size of it is, what the 
window is like, what the walls are like, what 
the tioor is like. Is there any thing else before 
we come to the furniture ? Oh, yes! the ceil- 
ing, for that completes the shell of the room. 
I can’t see much of it, it is so high. There are 
great cracks and stains from one end to the 
other, and the plaster has come away in patch- 
es in some places. The centre ornament seems 











Rosamond still lin- | it represents. 


It is very broad and heavy, and 
it looks in some places as if it had once been 
colored, and that is all I can say about it. Do 
you feel as if you thoroughly understood the 
whole room now, Lenny ?” 

**'Thoroughly, my love. I have the same 
clear picture of it in my mind which you al- 
ways give me of every thing you see. You 
need waste no more time on me. We may 
now devote ourselves to the purpose for which 
we came here.” 

At those last words, the smile which had been 
dawning on Rosamond’s face when her husband 
addressed her, vanished from it in a moment. 
She stole close to his side, and bending down 
over him, with her arm on his shoulder, said, 
in low, whispering tones, 

‘*When we had the other room opened, op- 
posite the landing, we began by examining the 
furniture. We thought—if you remember— 
that the mystery of the Myrtle Room might be 
connected with hidden valuables that had been 
stolen, or hidden papers that ought to have 
been destroyed, or hidden stains and traces of 
some crime, which even a chair or a table 
might betray. Shall we examine the furniture 
here ?” 

‘* Ts there much of it, Rosamond ?” 

‘* More than there was in the other room,” 
she answered. 

‘** More than you can examine in one morn- 
ing ?” 

** No, I think not.” 

‘* Then begin with the furniture, if you have 
no better plan to propose. I am but a helpless 
adviser at such a crisis as this. I must leave 
the responsibilities of decision, after all, to rest 
on your shoulders. Yours are the eyes that 
look, and the hands that search ; and if the se- 
eret of Mrs. Jazeph's reason for warning you 
against entering this room is to be found by 
seeking in the room, you will find it—” 

** And you will know it, Lenny, as soon as 
it is found. I won't hear you talk, love, as if 
there was any difference between us, or any 
superiority in my position over yours. Now, 
let me see. What shall I begin with? The 
tall bookease opposite the window, or the din- 
gy old writing-tuble in the recess behind the 
fire-place ? Those are the two largest pieces of 
furniture that I can see in the room.” 

** Begin with the bookcase, my dear, as you 
seem to have noticed that first.” 

Rosamond advanced a few steps toward the 
bookcase, then stopped and looked aside sud- 
denly to the lower end of the room. 

‘“*Lenny! I forgot one thing when I was 
telling you about the walls," she said. ‘“ There 
are two doors in the room besides the door we 
came in at. They are both in the wall to the 
right, as I stand now with my back to the win- 
dow. Each is at the same distance from the 
corner, and each is of the same size and ap- 
pearance. Don’t you think we ought to open 
them, and see where they lead to?” 

“Certainly. But are the keys in the locks?” 

Rosamond approached more closely to the 
doors, and answered in the affirmative. 

** Open them, then,” said Leonard. ‘ Stop! 
Not by yourself. ‘Take me with you. I don't 
like the idea of sitting here, and leaving you to 
open those doors by yourself.” 

Rosamond retraced her steps to the place 
where he was sitting, and then led him with 
her to the door that was farthest from the 
window. ‘‘ Suppose there should be some 
dreadful sight behind it!” she said, trembling 
a little, as she stretched out her hand toward 
the key. 

‘Try to suppose (what is much more prob- 
able) that it only leads into another room,” sug- 
gested Leonard. 

Rosamond threw the door wide open sudden- 
ly. Her husband was right; it merely led into 
the next room. 

They passed on to the second door. ‘Can 
this one serve the same purpose as the other?” 
said Rosamond, slowly and distrustfully turning 
the key. 

She opened it as she had opened the first 
door, put her head inside it for an instant, drew 
back shuddering, and closed it again violently, 
with a faint exclamation of disgust. ‘* Don't 
be alarmed, Lenny,” she said, leading him away 
abruptly. ‘* The door only opens on a large 
empty cupboard. But there are quantities of 
horrible, crawling, brown creatures about the 
wall inside. I have shut them in again in 
their darkness and their secrecy. And now I 
am going to take you back to your seat, ko- 
fore we find out, next, what the bookcase con- 
tains.” 

The door of the upper part of the bookcase 
hanging open and half dropping from its hinges 
showed the emptiness of the shelves on one side 
at a glance. The corresponding door, when 
Rosamond pulled it open, disclosed exactly the 
same spectacle of bareness on the other side. 
Over every shelf there spread the same dreary 
accumulation of dust and dirt, without a vestige 
of a book, without even a stray scrap of paper, 
lying any where in a corner to attract the eye, 
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The lower portion of the bookcase was di- 
vided into three cupboards. In the door of one 
of the°three, the rusty key remained in the 
lock. Rosamond turned it with some difficulty, 
and looked into the cupboard. At the back of 
it were scattered a pack of playing-cards, brown 
with dirt. A morsel of torn, tangled muslin 
lay among them, which, when Rosamond spread 
it out, proved to be the remains of a clergy- 
man’s band. In one corner she found a broken 
cork-screw and the winch of a fishing-rod; in 
| another, some stumps of tobacco-pipes, a few 
old medicine bottles, and a dog’s-eared peddler’s 
song-book. ‘These were all the objects that the 
cupboard contained. After Rosamond had scru- 
pulously described cach of them to her hus- 
band, just as she found it, she went on to the 
second cupboard. On trying the door, it turn- 
ed out not to be locked. On looking inside, 
she discovered nothing but some pieces of black- 


ened cotton-wool and the remains of a jeweler’s 
packing-case. 

The third door was locked, but the rusty key 
from the first cupboard opened it. Inside, there 
was but one object—a small wooden box, band- 
ed round with a piece of tape, the two edges of 
which were fastened together by a seal. Ros- 
amond’s flagging interest rallied instantly at 
this discovery. She described the box to her 
husband, and asked if he thought she was just- 
ified in breaking the seal ? 

**Can you see any thing written on the coy- 
er ?” he inquired. 

Rosamond carried the box to the window, 
blew the dust off the top of it, and read, on a 
parchment label nailed to the cover, Parrrs. 
Jonn Artuvr Trevertron. 1760. 

“*T think you may take the responsibility of 
breaking the seal,” said Leonard. ‘If those 
papers had been of any family importance, they 
could scareely have been left forgotten in an 
old bookease by your father and his execu- 
tors.” 

Rosamond broke the seal, then looked up 
doubtfully at her husband before she opened 
the box. ‘*It seems a mere waste of time to 
look into this,” she said. ‘*How can a box 
that has not been opened since seventeen hun- 
dred and sixty help us to discover the mystery 
of Mrs. Jazeph and the Myrtle Room ?” 

‘*But do we know that it has not been 
opened since then?” said Leonard. ‘> Might 
not the tape and seal have been put round it by 
any body at some more recent period of time ? 
You can judge best, because you can see if there 
is any inscription on the tape, or any signs to 
form an opinion by upon the seal.” 

‘*'The seal is a blank, Lenny, except that it 
has a flower like a forget-me-not in the middle. 
I can see no mark of a pen on either side of 
the tape. Any body in the world might have 
opened the box before me,” she continued, fore- 
ing up the lid easily with her hands, ‘for the 
lock is no protection to it. The wood of the 
cover is so rotten that I have pulled the staple 
out, and left it sticking by itself in the lock be- 
low.” 

On examination the box proved to be full of 
papers. At the top of the uppermost packet 
were written these words: ‘* Election expenses. 
I won by four votes. Trice fifty pounds each. 
J. A. Treverton.” The next layer of papers 
had no inscription. Rosamond opened them, 
and read on the first leaf, *‘ Birth-day Ode. 
Respectfully addressed to the Macenas of mod- 
ern times in his poetic retirement at Porthgen- 
na.”’ Below this production appeared a collec- 
tion of old bills, old notes of invitation, old 
doctor's prescriptions, and old leaves of betting 
books, tied together with a piece of whipcord. 
Last of all, there lay on the bottom of the box 
one thin leaf of paper, the visible side of which 
presented a perfect blank. Rosamond took it 
up, turned it to look at the other side, and saw 
some faint ink lines crossing each other in vari- 
ous directions, and having letters of the alphabet 
attached to them in certain places. She had 
made her husband acquainted with the contents 
of all the other papers, as a matter of course ; 
and when she had described this last paper to 
him, he explained to her that the lines and let- 
ters represented a mathematical problem. 

‘The bookcase tells us nothing,” said Ros- 
amond, slowly putting the papers back in the 
box. ‘Shall we try the writing-table by the 
fire-place next ?” 

‘** What does it look like, Rosamond ?” 

‘*Tt has two rows of drawers down each side ; 
and the whole top is made in an odd, old-fash- 
ioned way to slope upward, like a very large 
writing-desk.” 

** Does the top open ?” 

Rosamond went to the table, examined it 
narrowly, and then tried to raise the top. ‘‘It 
is made to open, for I see the keyhole,” she 
said, ‘‘Butitis locked. And all the drawers,” 
she continued, trying them one after another, 
** are locked too.” 


a 


under the ledge formed by the overhanging top 
of the table. He exerted his whole strength to 
force it up; but, in this case, the wood was 
sound, the lock held, and all his efforts were jn 
vain. 

** Must we send for a locksmith ?” asked Ros 
amond, with a look of disappointment. 

‘If the table is of any value, we must,” re- 
turned her husband. ‘‘If not, a screw-driver 

and a hammer will open both the top and the 

drawers, in any body's hands.” 
|  **In that case, Lenny, I wish we had bronght 
them with us when we came into the room ; for 
| the only value of the table lies in the seerets 
that it may be hiding from us. I shall not feel 
satisfied until you and I know what there is in- 
side of it.” 

While saying these words she took her hus- 
band's, hand to lead him back to his seat. As 
they passed before the fire-place he stepped upon 
the bare stone hearth; and feeling some new 
substance under his feet, instinctively stretched 
out the hand that was free. It touched a mar- 
ble tablet, with figures on it in basso-relieyo, 
which had been let inte the middle of the chim- 
ney-piece. He stopped immediately, and asked 
what the object was that his fingers had acci- 
dentally touched, 

** A piece of sculpture,” said Rosamond, “| 
did not notice it before. It is not very large, 
and not particularly attractive, according to my 
taste. So far as I can tell, it seems to be in- 
tended to represent—” 

Leonard stopped her before she could say 
any more, ‘Let me try, for once, if J can't 
make a discovery for myself,” he said, a little 
impatiently. ‘* Let me try if my fingers won't 
tell me what this sculpture is meant to repre- 
sent.” 

He passed his hands carefully over the bas- 
so-relievo (Rosamond watching their slichtest 
movement with silent interest, the while), con- 
sidered a little, and said; 

‘* Ts there not a figure of a man sitting down, 
in the right-hand corner? And are there not 
rocks and trees, very stiffly done, high up, at 
the left-hand side ?” 

Rosamond looked at him tenderly and smiled. 
‘*My poor dear!” she said. ‘ Your man sit- 
ting down is, in reality, a miniature copy of the 
famous ancient statue of Niobe and her child ; 
your rocks are marble imitations of clouds, and 
your stiffly-done trees are arrows darting out 
from some invisible Jupiter or Apollo, or other 
heathen god. Ah, Lenny, Lenny! you can’t 
trust your touch, love, as you can trust me!” 

A momentary shade of vexation passed across 
his face; but it vanished the instant she took 
his hand again to lead him back to his seat. 
He drew her to him gently, and kissea her 
cheek. ‘You are right, Rosamond,” he said. 
‘*The one faithful friend to me in my blind- 
ness, who never fails, is my wife.” 

Seeing him look a little saddened, and feel- 
ing, with the quick intuition of a woman's af- 
fection, that he was thinking of the days when 
he had enjoyed the blessing of sight, Rosamond 
returned abruptly, as soon as she saw him seat- 
ed once more on the ottoman, to the subject of 
the Myrtle Room. 

‘* Where shall I look next, dear?” she said, 

‘The bookcase we have examined, The 
writing-table we must wait to examine. What 
else is there that has a cupboard or a drawer 
in it?” She looked round her in perplexity ; 
then walked away toward the part of the room 
to which her attention had been last drawn— 
the part where the fire-place was situated. 

“IT thought I noticed something here, Lenny, 
when I passed just now with you,” she said, ap- 
proaching the second recess behind the mantle- 
piece, corresponding with the recess in which 
the writing-table stood. 

She looked into the place closely, and de- 
tected in the corner, darkened by the shadow 
of the heavy projecting mantle-piece, a narrow, 
rickety little table, made of the commonest 
mahogany—the frailest, poorest, least conspic- 
uous piece of furniture in the whole room. She 
pushed it out contemptuously into the light with 
her foot. It ran on clumsy old-fashioned cas- 
tors, and creaked wearily as it moved. 

‘*Lenny, I haye found another table,” said 
Rosamond. ‘A miserable, forlorn-looking lit- 
tle thing lost in a corner. I have just push- 
ed it into the light, and I have discovered one 
drawer in it.” She paused, and tried to open 
the drawer; but it resisted her. ‘‘ Another 
lock!” she exclaimed impatiently. ‘Even this 
wretched thing is closed against us!” 

She pushed the table sharply away with her 
hand. It swayed on its frail legs, tottcred, and 
fell over on the floor—fell as heavily as a table 
of twice its size—fell with a shock that rang 
through the room, and repeated itself again and 
again in the echoes of the Jonesome north hall. 

Rosamond ran to her husband, seeing him 

start from his seat in alarm, and told him \ hat 


’ 











‘*Is there no key in any of them?” asked 
Leonard. 

‘*Not a sign of one. But the top feels so 
loose that I really think it might be forced open 
—as I forced the little box open just now—by 
a pair of stronger hands than I can boast of. 
Let me take you to the table, dear; it may 
give way to your strength, though it will not to 
mine.” 





| from top to bottom, 





She placed her husband's hands carefully 


had happened. ‘‘ You called it a litile table,” 
he replied, in astonishment. ‘* It fell like one 
of the largest pieces of furniture in the room!” 

‘‘Surely there must have been something 
heavy in ‘the drawer!” said Rosamond, ap- 


| proaching the table with her spirits still flut- 


tered by the shock of its unnaturally heavy fall. 
After waiting for a few moments to _give the 
dust which it had raised, and which still hung 
over it in thick, lazy clouds, time to disperse, 
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ode 
she stooped down and examined it. It was 
cracked across the top from end to end, and 
the lock had been broken away from its fasten- 
ings by the fall. 

She ‘set the table up again carefully, drew 
out the drawer, and, after a glance at its con- 
tents, turned to her husband. ‘+I knew it,” 
she said. ‘‘I knew there must have been 
something heavy in the drawer. It is full of 
picces of copper ore, like those specimens of 
my father’s, Lenny, from Porthgenna mine ? 
Wait! I think I feel something else, as far 
away at the back here as my hand can reach.” 

She extricated from the lumps of ore at the 
hick of the drawer, a small circular picture- 
f-ame of black wood, about the size of an ordi- 
nary hand-glass. It came out with the front 
part downward, and with the area which its cir- 
cle inclosed filled up by a thin piece of wood, 
of the sort which is used at the backs of small 
frames to keep drawings and engravings steady 
inthem. ‘This piece of wood (only secured to 
the back of the frame by one nail) had been 
forced out of its place, probably by the over- 
throw of the table; and when Rosamond took 
the frame out of the drawer, she observed be- 
tween it and the dislodged piece of wood the 

nd of a morsel of paper, apparently folded 
many times over, so as to occupy the smallest 
possible space. She drew out the piece of pa- 
per, laid it aside on the table without unfolding 
it, replaced the piece of wood in its proper po- 
sition, and then turned the frame round, to see 
if there was a picture in front. 

There was a picture—a picture painted in 
oils, darkened, but not much faded, by age. 
I, represented the head of a woman, and the 

cure, as far as the bosom. 

The instant Rosamond’s eyes fell on it she 
<:uddered, and hurriedly advanced toward her 

tsband with the picture in her hand. 

‘* Well, what have you found now?” he in- 
quired, hearing her approach. 
iy, picture,” she answered faintly, stopping 
to look at it again. 

Leonard's sensitive ear detected a change in 
her voice. ‘‘Is there any thing that alarms 
vou in the picture ?” he asked, half in jest, half 
in earnest. 

‘¢ There is something that startles me—some- 
thing that seems to have turned me cold, for 
the ‘moment, hot as the day is,” said Rosamond. 
‘* Do you remember the description the servant- 
girl gave us, on the night when we arrived here, 
of the ghost of the north rooms 
‘*Yes, I remember it perfectly.” 

‘Lenny! that description and this picture 
are exactly alike! Here is the enrling light- 
brown hair. Here is the dimple on each cheek. 
Here are the bright regular teeth. Here is that 
leering, wicked, fatal beauty which the girl tried 
and did describe, when she said it 
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to d ‘Ss rib . 
was awful!” 

Leonard smiled. ‘‘That vivid fancy of 
yours, my dear, takes strange flights sometimes,” 
he said, quietly. 

‘*Faney!” repeated Rosamond to herself, 
‘Tow can it be fancy when I see the face ? 
how can it be fancy when I feel—” She stop- 
ped, shuddered again, and, returning hastily to 
the table, placed the picture on it, face down- 
vard, As she did so, the morsel of folded pa- 
per which she had removed from the back of the 
frame caught her eye. 

‘* There may'bhe some account of the picture 
iu this,” she said, and stretched out her hand 
Lo if., 

It was getting on toward noon. ‘The heat 
weighed heavier on the air, and the stillness of 
all things was more intense than ever, as she 
took, up the paper from the table and opened it. 


OLD MAIDS. 


IN the neatest handwriting, the very pink of 
propriety in all its appointments, comes a modest 
note containing these lines, which we are warned 
to print under peril of the displeasure of “* AN OLD 
Maw.” We hasten to do our duty. 


Fools still may raise the laugh 

At those who better are by half, 

For surely none but fools could laugh 
At good old maids. 


What cause for scorn is in the state 
Of those who ne’er have found a mate, 
Or have been robbed of him by fate ? 
The poor old maids. 
Perhaps they've many offers had, 
And some wer 
sut they dislike to marriage had, 


The dear old maids. 


good, and some were bad; 


Perhaps they may have lost a lover, 
And never could his loss recover; 
But rather than to wed another 

Would die old maids. 
Some spend their lives in good to others, 
Fee! for the poor as suffring brothers, 
And to the orphan act as mothers, 

The blest old maids 


It is not hard for us to guess 
Why men on them do crack their jests ; 
In truth ‘tis for their interest 
To scorn old maids; 
That girls might hold it still in foar, 
Thinking tha 
Refuse them, lest they too would bear 
The name, O_p Marps. 


then they would not dare 
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GEN. WILLIAM WALKER, OF NICARAGUA,— 
THE NICARAGUAN LEADERS. 
Tue portraits which accompany these lines are 
those of men whose names are familiar to every 
one. Those who hold them in least esteem must 
admit that they have filled a large space in the 
public eye, and that they will necessarily occupy 

a conspicuous page in history. 

Two of them—Captain Farnum and General 
Wheat—have not filled positions of so high re- 
sponsibility as to render their carcer very import- 
ant; but the other two—Walker and Henningsen 
—are men of decided mark. 

General William Walker is certainly one of the 





most remarkable men of the age. Macaulay some- 
where remarks that one of the chief proofs of the 
wisdom of the Roman Catholic Church is the tact 
with which it has conciliated and rendered 
ble the independent energies of men who, had it 
heen attempted to coerce or subjugate the ould 
have deserted the orthodox banner and founded 
heresies ; adding that the Pope would have known 
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better than to lose the services of such men as 
Knox, Whitticld, and Wesley, had they ever be- 
longed to his fold. In like manner it may be said 
that, had William Walker been an Englishman, or 
2 Frenchman, he would never have become a “ fili- 
r,” but would have found ample scope for the 
of his extraordinary qualities in the legit- 


buste 






exercise 
imate service of his country. Our Government, 
like the Church of England, discards and loses 


such adherents, 

The son of a Scotch banker, born at Nashville, 
Tennessee, in 1824, William Walker displayed 
while at school the qualities which distinguish him 
still. He could not be taught, for he could not 
subject himself to the school routine. Unusual 








ability « ied him safely through school and col- 
] il -of his roving tendencies, and he made 
a brief and unsatisfactory essny of the professions 
of la 1 medicine, Neither suited him ; so, 
ifter a brief tour through Europe, he fell back on 
the profession which absorbs all the restless intel- 





lot of 0 We find him, in 


intry—the press, 
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1851, an editor of a daily paper in San Francisco, 
California. 

rhese were the times when the unbounded pros- 
perity of this country, and the patent misuse of 
heaven's blessings by the Spanish Americans, 
prompted a Lopez and a Raousset de Boulbon to 
filibusterism. William Walker caught the infec- 
tion, and one day the public heard that a northern 
territory of Mexico had been ‘* invaded,” and that 
General William Walker had constituted himself 
Governor of the same, styling his realm the inde- 
pendent Republic of Lower California. It 
as if a fly should light on a man’s nose and pro- 
claim a conquest of the human face divine. Walk- 
er was starved out, surrendered himself to the first 
United States officer at hand, was tried for the 
breach of the neutrality laws, and, by a jury re- 
solved to show their contempt of an absurd law, 
promptly acquitted, 

Taught by experience, Walker received with 
wise caution a proposal from the Democrats of Nic- 
aragua to interfere on their behalf against the aris- 
tocratic party. The two parties in the State of 
Nicaragua had fought for thirty odd years, and had 
succeeded in nothing save in ruining the country. 
The Democrats offered Walker twenty thousand 
acres of land to fight on theirside. <A similar offer 
led Sir De Lacy Evans to fight against the Carlists 





was 


in Spain, General Guyon to take a command in the 
Hungarian army of independence, Lord Cochrane 
to take a leading command in South America; 
Lafayette and Steuben fought for less in the Unit- 
ed States, General Church was satisfied with less 
in Greece, Colonel Upton in Russia ; and the Brit- 
ish Government, when it entered into negotiations 
vith General Quitman for the raising of a corps 
larmee to serve in the Crimea, thought it enough 
to offer a few hundred acres. General Walker 
made some further stipulations on behalf of his 
men, then chartered his vessel. 

Just two years ago that vessel, the Vesta, lav in 
the harbor of San Francisco, with General Walk: 
and fifty-six men on board. She was under seizt 
A deputy-sheriff's officer had possession, At 1 
night on Monday, the 4th May, Walker reque 
the sheriff's officer to ste P helow to examin 
documents in the cabin. The unsuspecting of i 
complied. The door shut, he informed th 
he was a prisoner. 

** There, Sir,” said Walker, in a 
voice, *‘ are cigars and Champagne ; 
handcuffs and irons. Pray take your choice.” 

The deputy, a sensible man, took the former, and 





Was 


slow drawling 
and there are 


was in a very happy frame of mind when he was 
put on board the steam-tug to be taken back to 
the scene of his official duties. In the month of 
June General Walker arrived in Nicaragua. ‘The 
Serviles were prepared in force to resist him; he 
fought a battle every three weeks. The capture 
of Granada was quickly followed by the massacre 
at Virgin Bay, and the necessary inauguration of 
General Walker's power in Nicaragua. 

The war still continued. Instead of exerting 
their whole strength to the great work of develop- 
ing the resources of Nicaragua and encour. 
the under Walker, 
Corral, exhausted 


immigration, Democrats 


Serviles 


themselves 


le of the fi lv 


under 
efforts to destroy each other. Sensi 
of this course, General Walker made overtures for 
pted hy Corral. 
n the two General-, by 

placed i 


wl 


peace, Which were ultimately ace 
A treaty was signed betwee 
nominal 
the hands of a native 


which the power was 


supre Tie 
named Patricio Rivas, le 
the command of the army was vested in General 
Walker. Corr il, who perce ived when too late thi 
he had sacriticed himself to his patriotism, followed 
the bent of his Spanish nature and conspired; 
Walker committed the first fault of his career, by 
revenging himself in a manner worthy of a native 
Spanish American. He had Corral shot. It was 
i terrible mistake, and more followed. 

Nicaragua, in virtue of its position, its extent, 
its resources, and its influx of Anglo-Saxon settlers, 
is entitled to the pre-eminence among the Central 
American States. A judicious policy might have 
ended in a reorganization of the Guatemalian Con- 
tederacy, with Nicaragua at its head. Walker 
committed his second mistake in intrusting a del- 
icate mission to Costa Rica to a wretched German 
Jew named Schlesinger, whom the soldiers pro- 
nounced a lineal descendant of Judas. Schlesinger 
quarreled with the Costa Rieans ; provoked them— 
to fight ; ran away at the first battle, and 
let them kill his men and defeat his ¢ rps Carmée, 
In high feather at their victory over the Ameri- 
del Norte, the Costa Ricans invaded Nieara- 
gua and laid siege to Rivas. It was a bad busi- 
ness for them. Walker fell them like a 
whirlwind, and, with some assistance from the 
cholera, utterly discomfited them, But the pres- 
tige of the ** Regenerator of Central America” was 
impaired, 

Other mistakes injured him. He accredited to 
this country an American citizen whose character 
did not stand high either with the Government 
or the citizens of the United States, and thus sup- 
plied the administration with an extraneous rea- 
son for rejecting him. He pushed to extremity a 
just quarrel with the Acce ssory Transit Company, 
and, in order to gratify the cupidity of cert iin 
narrow-minded and selfish merchants, broke up 
their enterprise, and conceded the grant to others. 
Hie thus voluntarily deprived himself of the most 
ntial commodity required for his ultimate 
success—-supplies of immigrants from the United 
States 


easily 


canos 


upon 





These errors were followed by one still more 
fatal. Don Patricio Rivas, a simple-minded, ig- 
norant Spaniard, had been set at the head of the 
Government, with the tacit understanding that he 
eral Walker. Don 
t to this somewhat h ble 


was to be the instrument of Gen 
Patricio did not o 





mF) : > . . : 
rile, He was content with the glory of having 
his name trumpeted forth as the master, while he 





was, in fact, the servant of 
venturer. Common sense o1 
General Walker to retain him in this convenient 
position, If Patricio grumbled, or conspired, or 
did any other of the foolish things which natural- 


Great American Ad. 
ht to have prompted 
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ly oceur to weak minds in his situation, G veral 
Walker should have treated him as a child, and 
humored him while keeping him in subjection. 
The name of Patricio Rivas, President, was a 
tower of strength to the foreigner Walker. In- 
stead of seeing things in this light, Walker's im- 
petuous disposition led him to resent seriously 
some eccentricities of conduct on the part of the 
President. Rivas standing firm, Walker simply 
dismissed him from office, and took the nominal 
as well as the actual direction of affairs. 

When Napoleon discharged the Directory and 
Council of Five Hundred from further duty, he was 
ampl In his 
instance the coup d'état was politic as we ll as bol 
But Walker, at the time h 
in need of all the aid he could obtain from any an 
every source. Commodore Vanderbilt, on behalt 
of the Accessory Transit Company, was pourin 
out money and skill in efforts to revenge himsel 
upon his enemy, and to regain the property ot 
which he claimed to have been unjustly despoiled. 
The Government of the United States, after a bun- 
semi-recognition of the Nicaraguan Govern- 


vy able to fill the vacancy he created. 


broke with Rivas, sto« 





line 
went, in the person of a stray parish curate, had 
inally settled down in an attitude of antagonisin 

Walker. The enlistment difficulty with England 
had compelled the President to pursue a newly viz- 
nce to the departure of army 


ilant policy in refer 
And, worse than all, 


emigrants for Nicaragua. 
the merchants in whose interest General Walk 
had brought the career of the Transit Company to 
an end proved incapable of fuliilling the contract 
they had made, and having plunged Walker into 
the mud, declared themselves incapable of he [ping 
him out. 

These obstacles would not have ruined his enter- 
rise had they been met with as much prudence a 

wr. Combined with the quarrel with Rivas, 
they were almost fatal. However, some judicion 


Dp 
I 

Vig 
measures were taken, Application was made here 
to a well-known capitalist for aid, with p irtial suc- 
Guns, and, it is believed, money 





cess. 
obtained, Setter than either, General Walker ob- 
tained the aid of a thoroughly experienced soldici 





itried veteran—to cuide his military movement 

This soldier—by far the most eminent of the men 
who have coupled their names with the Nicaraguan 
neral Heaninesen, one of the 


and a man of 


struggle — was G 
greatest generals of the day, nius, 
M ijor-General Henningsen was born in Mughand, 
of Swedish parents, about the year Isis, aud is, 
consequently, a comparatively young man. il 
life has been most eventful. When seventeen years 
of age, his vocation Was so pronoun il that he vol- 
ered to serve under Zumalacarregui in the 


Basque Provinces. rhe Spani ho war was then at 
its height—the vear was I534—ind young Hen- 
ningsen speedily rose to be Capiain of Zumalacar- 


rdinand, et 

etc. ; all which titles did him very little good when 

f was killed at Bilboa. The ** Elliot Con- 
ention’’—the paternity of which is ascribed to 

Colonel Gurwood, the editor of the Duke of Wel- 


; > 
Henningsen to 


recui’s body-guard, Kuight of St. I 





ons dispatches—sent young 


Phere justice was done him by Mr. 

ed | in an article in the (Quart “ly Rerww on 

it -aniussen’s ** History of the War in Spain.” 

i k served as an introduction to Wellington, 
ad others. 


Recurning to Spain, with the rank of Lieutenant- 





vuel, vre he was tweuty, he was indebted to 
ideut for his first important command, General 
)> Lacy Evans met the Spanish forces near San 
s-oastion, and offered batul he Spanish Gen- 


his chief of the staff, a bray 

military knowledge, was glid 
iil himself of © olonel Henningsen’s instruc- 
iwthe mmagemeant of his forec He was per- 
su ssful The Forei -n Legion was beaten 


mined sick ; 


“pas. lanl, and their ke vider wounded, 
the expedition which 


Aragon 


vas subsequen ly of 


ved on Madrid from 


and Castile 


\fer the battle of Villar-de-los-Navarros, he took 
he command of the cavalry, and obtained, as a re- 
ird for his gallantry, the rank of full Colonel, 


ul the tithe of Knight of Isabella, When within 
miles of Madrid, he was attacked by the 
Seventeen times 


dugen’s cavalry in great force 
Henningsen 1 


his men to the 
n did he succeed 





ia oreaking their ranks. Once broken, they were 
routed. They fled in confusion, and were pursued 
by the Caurlist troops to the very gateway of the 
city. This was the last of his successful exploits 
in Spain. A few days afierward he was taken 
prisoner, and released on parole not to serve again 
during the war. 

His next service was in Circassia, where he 
spent a campaign in the Russian service, and from 
the knowledye thus obtained he compiled a report 
on the Caucasian countries, which was published 
as a public document by the Russian Government. 





It was likewise from the information he gained on 
this campaign that he was subsequently enabled to 
write his ** Revelations of Russia,’ which has re- 
ceived the high compliment of reproduction in the 
United Servic Maya ine. 

Iie turned up once more in Hungary, and ex- 
changed the pen for the sword when the crisis in 
that unhappy country was approaching. There 
were but 30,000 men, with 1300 pieces of cannon, 





in Comorn; the question was, how to use these 
men, Henningsen proposed a plan of campaign. 
General Guyon so highly approved it that he ob- 
tained the chief command in Comorn, and was in- 
vested with all the despotic powers which the Diet 
had conferred on two former representatives—the 
minister of war and Count Batthyani. 

When this strugzle was over, General Henning- 
sen turned his attention to the sul ject of improve- 
ments in fire-arms. He made various experiments 
with the Prussian needle-gun and Huale’s Rockets 
in England, and superintended the construction of 
the first Miniés ever made in the United States. 
He likewise devoted a part of his leisure to litera- 
ture, wrote for the magazines, and published one 
or two works—the White Slave among others— 
which have been successful. 
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When the war in Nicaragua be i 
serious proportions, the nee v for 
enlarged experience was severely ] 


more judicious friends of General W 
diately thought of General Hennin 

in the city. Application 
in conditions | 


pened to be 
to him, and on cert 


out. His terms were at once accept he lett ns of the Ge 
for Nicaragua. { 

The remaining strugele is 1 ki t le real inter 
require repetition her After l ‘ h 
General Henningsen was compell ‘ of Ni 
Granada, and the Costa Rica hand, p 
with money from N York, | < | lio hay 
of the greater portion of the S Ni 1 Ni is 
An agent of Commodore Vander Spen pany, framed 
name, agreed for a sum of mo certain Comy of I 
boats which were in the emplo Walker 1 th 
succeeded in doing so. B hi t li f ‘ 
manv brave Americans \ o loa h 
Walker army pliced i irdy I} " t 2 
utter failure of Colonel Lock pat t 1 man’ 
ascend the San Juan River an te to Wall \ few weel 
er from the Atlantic sid vielded Walker's trou 
to the Costa Ricans and their New Y llies the he displayed as 
mastery of at least one-half the tert lise | tinacitv, he we 
pute. “It is asserted that they hol hanequal- | edged Govern 
ly sure grasp, the exit on the Pa ide at San | rv leading state 
Juan del Sur. throw tl 

The latest accounts which we have fre Ce 1A ri 
Walker report that he had attacked the Costa Ki- In him v 
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l l not 
' tradict tl 
1 that 
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their 
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low ebb i 


will now d 


Ni 
in the world, 


of civiliz 





eging him at 
laughter. 
from Walker's he 


and as 


encounter the 
, and that W 
leed. 


nt of Ce 


ri 
t 


, cont le ntly 


Walke 


nds 


hich is to follow 


re whi 


the Costa Ricans to filibuster 


pared with 


the fashi 
rland on 

sav, with 
est Walke 


tion that his « 
ever m have happened, the 


will yet retrieve 


} 


all of his own making. 


ch wisdom as boldness and per- 


row have 


best chance. 
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But 


em wl 


iracua, recognized by eve- 
Should he be over- 
tion and commerce 


99 
333 
have possibly rendered his failure inevitable, and 
inflicted incalculable injury on the country of 

l been, in real truth, the Re- 


Which he might have 
rator,. 


MEN AND THINGS IN ITALY. 
(/'rom our own Correspondent.) 
NapLes, Murch, 1857 
ANI W sensation in our trite, practical world- 
life is a fact worthy of recording—the more es- 
pecially if it he 


is in my instance, as avreeable as 
it was novel, 


Coming out of the Café del Fur rp, 
where I had dined last eve ning with two friends, 
strolled toward the Chiaja, a street harp- 
ist met us, and walked bri kly by our side, play- 
ing the liveliest and prettiest airs «f the day, and 
accompanying them at intervals with his voice. 
His instrument was an excellent one. and he used 
it with great skill. To be thus attended in any 
, other city would have attracted a disagreeable 


as wt 


crowd around oné ; but here, where music is as free 


and spontaneous us the s¢ rene skies overhead, we 





were as retired in our enjoyment as if in our own 
As we walked he kept pace, px uring forth 


streams of delicious melody, which, in connection 


rooms, 


with the glorious nature around and above us, had 
the effect to quite disembody us from the sights 
and Je el The atmo phe re 
Was radiant with star and tender m« onlight; the 
sea Was breathing tranquilly, and sending a soft- 


ng of the city itself, 


ened murmur of shore-spent Waves to our ears; on 
one side Vesuvius lifted itself in sharp outline 
against the eastern horizon, belching forth at ir- 
re gular intervals masses of fire, steam, and smok« " 
und backed by a misty outline of far-off Caniy 
nian snow-tipped mountains, whose white ro! 


seemed the shadowing forth of the spiritualities of 


a nobler life than ours The long liwe of the Li 

gilittered and twinkled with bright lights, like th 
retlections of an immense diamond diadem; whik 
the silvery sheen of its waters, as it approached 
the shore, lost itself in a 
with the dark shadows which poured down from 
its circle of vine and villa-eovered hills. ‘ To see 
Naples and then die” is an old proverb, whose 
neaning is pe rfec tly 


harmonious embracc 


ippreciable under certain 
combinations of weather and landscape not rare in 
But to my mind it should be 
rendered, * To feel the spirit of Naj les and live,” 


this ne ighborhoud. 


as did we on the evening of our extemporaneous, 
anil ulating serenade, 
ment that could occur only at Naples, and perfect 
from its unsought spontaneity. at the 
last, it somewhat abruptly and jar- 

ringly let down to th 
und means of practical life by 
polite appeal, and thanks for the gratuity gladly 


it was a scene and enjoy- 


lo be sure, 
poetry wa 
materialism of the ways 
an energetic but 


given in consideration of so refined a pleasure so 
These little bright Lits 
ifter all, its real gems, and leave in the 


unexpectedly Lestowed 
of life are 
heart and mind a lustre that outlives its roughest 
attritions. 

Another of my noted enjoyments in this vicinity 
1 had anticipated 





has Leen in a trip to Pwstum. 
in its surroundings a sterility and desolation cqu.] 
to that of the Roman Campagna, Lut found iv 


din Pestum i 





a cultivated plain, gocd roads, i 
self one of the Lest farn nd appurtenance 

I have seen in Italy, besides a church and sever: 1] 
other building: 
than the pestilential atmosphere x«scriled to thi 

site. Its famed roses were not, but the wild vio- 
| lets still showed their pretty Llue heads here ine 

| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


houses a 


indieatory of any thing rathei 


there among the masses of broken eclumms and 
fallen capitals Ap rt from the ‘Ten ple of Ney 
tune, the other rujns would estaLlish the cele! ri 

but here they 





of any site of past ciVilization ; 





«Sth 


comparatively lost in the presence of that ma 
pile It is sufficiently perfect, after battling time 
for twenty-five vears, to call Lut liitle 
upon the imagination for its restoration. Indeed, 

As it is, it 
the « k ssul 


severe, yet graceful style, 


hundred 


one would be sorry to see it restored. 
is i megalonyx of architecture 

skeleton of a massive, 
in its proportioi®s uniting the tempulur solidity of 


Egyptian architecture to the no! ler Doric art of 
Greece, such as the world must come here to id 
mire and wonder at, for it will never dive apuin, 


Here, in solit. grandeur, its morning sh:dows 
far reaching toward the blue sea, and at evening 
flooded with the golden and purple light of the 


Campanian sun, each day deepening its glorious 





color, so indescribable in its richly-hued harmony 
—so overpowering in its impression upon the spec- 
tator, from its unity with the landscape and the 
massiveness and simplicity of the temple itself— 
eternity robing tite and matter with its own effil- 
gence — here, not sad as the stricken Parthenon, 
| nor feverish and repentant like the prodigal sons 





of art, those debased and swine-lodging ruins of the 
habitations of the Cwsars, but majestic, lovely, 
and serene, it will continue to stand when St. I’e 
ter’s shall have crumbled into the Tiber as it does 
to-day, and as it did when Rome was unbu lt—a 
veritable temple —the glad creation of a pure 
thought and lofty feeling, with no stain of shame 
upon its front, and no story of folly er falsehood 
to undermine its reputation, the noble record of a 
lost race and faith. 

From whichever point it is viewed the impres- 
sion is equal, The depth, richness, and harmony 
of its coloring astonished me, Time has mellow- 
ed and deepened the natural redness of the tufa 
stone with its most impressive hues, and with a 
gradation as perfect as-that of a summer's crimson 
sunset. Although so solid as to mock at time, 
and standing sharp and bold against the sky, ada- 
mantine in every line, yet, as the eye becomes fix- 
ed on its color and shadows, it loses itself, as it 
were, in space, as if they let the sight far into the 
material; and before me stood the vital temple it- 
elf—that not made with hands, but first created 
in the thought of its forgotten author, in the real 
spirit of his thought amd belief. Indeed, it is a 
glorious ruin, more grand and touching in its elo- 
quent loneliness than ever it could have been as 
the shrine of marble deities, when the smoke of in- 
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cense and sacrifice, instead as now of the burning 
sun, tinged its roofed columns, and called the be- 
lievers in the deified personality of the restless 
ocean to prayer and worship. The neighboring 
temples are less complete, and beside this look 
blanched and desolate. They are barren ruins, 
among whose columns and about whose altars the 
visitor wanders with the usual listless curiosity of 
unnerved sight-seers ; but he who can look un- 
moved upon that of Neptune must be lost in sym- 
pathy with the ever-living soul of humanity. 

The visitor will find a numerous shepherd popu- 
lation among the ruins, mostly boys, clad in skins 
and peaked hats, and as wild as the goats they 
tend. Indeed, the difference in appearance and 
manner between the animals and their watchers is 
so slight, that little besides the absence of a pair 
of legs in the one can justify any discrimination. 
They gamboled around us like a flock of frantic 
goats; butting each other, scrambling from rock 
to rock, a little shy, growing bolder each minute, 
merry and waggith, without the lowest vices of 
the human vermin that infest more frequented 
ruins, but with every tendency to cheating, beg- 
ging, and extortion, and kept in order only by the 
stick stoutly applied, and the kicks and cuffs of 
an adult human goat that had volunteered as an 
escort. The little rascals brought handfuls of 
broken glass, lead coins, bits of pottery, and even 
sea-shells, pertinaciously offering them for sale as 
veritable antiques newly dug from the ruins. 
Among them were fierce white dogs, guarding 
herds of buffaloes and horses, that savagely re- 
sented any encroachment upon their domains. As 
I turned to look my last, reluctant farewell of the 
Temple of Neptune, a jackass had entered its area, 
and was quietly browsing in one of its vestibules, 

Ass and Temple! Such is the juxtaposition of 
human life. I bade adieu to both; and with a 
more perfect comprehension of the majesty and 
dignity of early Greek architecture than I had be- 
fore entertained, drgve rapidly back to Salerno, 
well repaid for having visited Pestum. 

° CICERONE. 


FOREIGN RELIGIOUS ITEMS. 


Cuvren Mvsic.—For a long time past church 
music has, to a certain extent, partaken of the 
character of professional and opera music; a reac- 
tion is coming about in Europe as well as in Amer- 
ica, discontent and sorrow are freely expressed that 
popular congregational singing seems to have dis- 
appeared almost entirely. ‘The Pope complains 
from Rome; the British churches complain, and 
the American churches join in the complaint. We 
are of opinion that this evil will never be cured 
until each leading church, or a combination of the 
great churches, shall publish a few, say one hun- 
dred, choice hymns with suitable music set to 
them; so that all the people may become as fa- 
miliar with them as with the Lord’s Prayer. Then 
all the people would sing. 

PREACHING IN THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND.—We 
have already alluded to the appearance of Dissent- 
ing ministers in England of great popular power ; 
and that this fact had awakened a very free expres- 
sion of opinion, that the clergy of the Church of 
England must acquire more pulpit power, if they 
would retain their focks. A writer in the London 
Times, says: 

As a body, the clergy of the Church of England are the 
worst preachers in Christendom, because they are the 
only religious community who neglect to teach the art 
of speaking in public. And of this neglect they are now 
paying the penalty. Now forthe remedy. Itisa simple 
one. It consists only in this, that before men are re- 
quired to preach in public, they should know something 
about public preaching. Why not ascertain by examina- 
tion that they are ‘apt to teach?’ The man who will 
work this reform in the educational system of our theo- 
logical colleges will do more for the real interests of the 
Church of England than all the vapid speeches with which 
we are about to be dinned at Fxeter-hall, andall the angry 
protests which await us from St. Paul's and St. Barna- 
Das. 

A New Siex.—The question of opening the ca- 
thedral churches and abbeys in England to popu- 
lar and powerful preachers outside of the State 
Church, continues to be discussed with increasing 
interest in leading British secular journals, 

Grow1nG Reticiovus INDEPENDENCE IN IRE- 
LAND.—The late spirited election for a new British 
Parliament called out the Roman Catholic clergy 
in force; and they not only supported certain can- 
didates, but nominated several. Dr. M‘Hale, 
Archbishop of Tuam, named the candidate for 
Galway; but the resistance of the people to the 
political dictation of the priesthood defeated the 
bishop’s nominee, and they even returned a Prot- 
estant. 

ProresTANtTs in THE Tyrox.—There are but 
few provinces in Europe which so firmly adhere to 
the Roman Church as the Tyrol. A Protestant 
movement in the Zillerthal, some thirty years ago, 
which occasioned the conversion of 400 natives to 
Protestantism, ended in the expulsion of all the 
Protestants from the soil of the province, the Aus- 
trian Government leaving to them the alternative 
of returning to the Roman Church or emigration, 
and they choosing the latter. Now there is only 
one district, that of Vorarldberg, which has a small 
Protestant population, consisting, for a great part, 
of workmen in the large manufactories. They have 
repeatedly applied for the permission of building a 
Protestant chapel and being visited by a Protestant 
clergyman, but in vain. Lately they have again 
petitioned the Evangelical Consistory of Vienna 
to plead their cause with the Government, and to 
obtain for them the right of either calling occa- 
sionally a pastor from neighboring Switzerland to 
preach for them, or of having a parish established 
expressly for them. The Consistory has recom- 
mended the petition to the Government, which has 
not yet given its decision, but it is supposed they 
will make it dependent on the opinion of the pro- 
vincial authorities. 

Mormonism IN SwitTzERLAND, — While the 
Mormons have found but a very few adherents in 
Germany, they are more successful in Switzerland. 
In Geneva they publish a monthly paper, In 





| Zurich they have regular meetings since 1855, and 
are governed by an ecclesiastical council consist- 
ing of a President, a Priest, and an Elder, and 
clothed with the right of excommunicating refrac- 
tory members, which right they have been several 
| times compelled to exercise. The police watches 
| their proceedings very closely, but has, thus far, 
found no reason for interfering with their doings. 
From the canton of Thurgau they sent recently 
half a dozen of young girls to Utah. Those who 
have best observed the progress of Mormonism in 
Europe, concur in the judgment of the church his- 
torian Gieseler, that ‘‘ most of their converts join 
the sect because they hope to exchange their mis- 
erable existence at home with plenty and abund- 
ance in the promised land on the Salt Lake.” It 
is the old story of human misery, of the inability 
| of merely political and social schemes to remove 
this misery, and of the inclination of the human 
heart to give a hearing to every one who promises 
relief in the name of religion. 

MENNONITES EXCLUDED FROM PARLIAMENT.— 
In the Second Chamber of the kingdom of Han- 
over, the Government demanded recently the ex- 
clusion of the member for Emden, Consul Brons, 
because he does not belong to one of the three State 
Churches (Lutheran, Reformed, or Roman Cath- 
olic), but to the sect of Mennonites. The Chamber, 
in which the ultra-conservative party has a large 
majority, complied with the motion of the Minis- 
try. A remarkable incident in the discussion was 
a speech of a Lutheran clergyman, Rev. Mr. Ernst, 
who inveighed most bitterly against all sects and 
free churches, advocated the propriety of refusing 
to them political rights, denounced the principle 
of religious liberty for all denominations, as fatal 
to the interests of the Church, and eulogized the 
Roman Catholic Church because of its unity. 

Tue IMMACULATE ConcEeptTion.—This new and 
startling dogma of the Roman Catholic Church 
finds powerful resistance occasionally ; but the dis- 
cipline of the Church will probably cause it to 
prevail. M. Braun, an Austrian priest, has been 
excommunicated for refusing to read in his church 
the Bull in reference to the Immaculate Concep- 
tion. He has published a book, in which he boldly 
charges with heresy all who have received the 
dogma, including the Pope. He states that ‘‘ thou- 
sands of priests,” if they dared, would speak and 
act as he had done. 





THINGS WISE AND OTHERWISE. 


MODERATION IN ALL Tutnos.—A tremendous talker 
is lice a greedy eater at an ordinary, keeping to himself 
an entire dish ef which every one present would like to 
have partaken. 





Tue Rsk AND FALL OF A svocEss¥UL Foo..—He shot 
up like a balloon, and came down like a monkey in a para- 
chute!—Cremorne Proverb. 


OPINIONS OF A DISAPPOINTED MAN. 

The man who is proud of his money has rarely any 
thing better to be proud of. 

Trees with double-flowers are, too often, the emblem 
of friendship—there is plenty of blossom, but no fruit. 

There are many men who delight in playing the fool, 
but who get an; the moment they are told so. 

Society has a right to be particular—it is so often de- 
ceived! 

Common sense has become such a rare commodity that 
the om has entered into a tacit compact to live with- 
out it. 

Wealth itself is not so much despised—it is only the 
man who is the possessor of it. 

Every woman is born with a master-mind—that is to 
say, with a mind to be master, if she can. 

No man, living, should say an ill-word against the 
Doctors. 

Compliments are the coin that we pay a man to his 
face—sarcasms are what we pay him out with behind his 
back. 

Toad-eating is always in season. 


CHARADE, 
What's that which e'l love more than life, 
Fear more than death or mortal strife ; 
That which contented men desire, 
The poor possess, the rich require, 
The miser spends, the spendthrift saves, 
And all men carry to their graves ? 
What do we all love more than life ? 
Or quail at more than mortal strife, 
Which in death ends? Nothing. 
What does the reckless spendthrift save ? 
What must we all take to the grave? 
That which the miser spends— 











Nothing. 





A little Swedish girl was walking with her father on 
a starry night, absorbed in contemplation of the skies. 
On being questioned as to the occupation of her thoughts, 
she replied: ‘*I was thinking if the wrong side of heaven 
is so glorious, what must the other side be?” 





“*Tintion!"* exclaimed an Irish sergeant to his pla- 
toon. ‘Front face, and tind to rowl call! As many of 
ye as is prisint will say ‘Here! and as many of ye as 
is not prisint will say ‘ Absent !'" 





The more polished the society is, the less formality 
there is in it. 








tatiana = 
Ifa man should set out calling every thing by its right 
name, he would be knocked down before he got to the 


corner of the street. 


alaeaniaiiiinas anima 
Here are a few verses which should be read by all who 
contemplate suicide. We would advice all such to read 
them, and then do likewise—change their minds* 
The landlord saw a carving knife, 
One day, and, in his sin, 
He took it up, and bared his breast, 
And—almost—stuck it in. 


Another time the railroad cars 
Were going out from Bos- 

Ton, and he went and laid him down 
The horrid track across, 


But, as it happened for to chance, 
The train had gone before ; 

And so he rose, with mournful glance, 
To think of death once more. 


Then he made up his mind to drown, 
And sought the river's brim; 

But there up-foot and changed his mind, 
Because he couldn't swim. 


“Rem,” said his mother to a roguish boy of four, act- 
ively engaged in buttering the cat's nose with the best 
Goshen. ‘Rem, will you stop that, or not?’ 

“Or not,"’ was the coolly-echoed reply of Master Mis- 
chief, as he cocked his eye at the impending slipper, and 
took another dab on his inch and a half forefinger. 





‘* Boy,” said an ill-tempered old fellow to a noisy lad, 
‘*what are you hollerin’ for when I am going by?" 
‘*Humph,” returned the boy, ‘‘what are you going by 
for when I am hollerin' f" 








‘I like you,” said a girlto her suitor, “ but I can not 
leave home; I am a widow's only darling; no husband 
can equal my parent in kindness.” “She is kind,” re- 
plied the wooer, ‘*but be my wife—we will all live to- 
gether, and see if Idon't beat your mother!’ 





The day-laborer, who earns with horny hand and the 
sweat of his face coarse food for a wife and children 
whom he loves, is raised, by this generous motive, to 
true dignity, and, though wanting the refinements of life, 
is a nobler being than those who think themselves ab- 
solved by wealth from serving others. 





Tue Mvup-FisuEs.—There is a very ugly fish, known 
as the mud-fish, native to the river Gambia; and one of 
these fishes was for some time an inhabitant of the aqua- 
rium in the Sydenham Crystal Palace. Well, a while 
ago, it seems, the fish madeitsescape. How, who should 
say? forvery strange are the resources of mud-fishes, and 
other things that live and fatten on mud. The mud-fish 
was given up for lost, when, a few days since, it was dis- 
covered in the large flower-fountain at the north end of 
the Palace. And, behold, the mud-fish had grown twice 
its former size; and there was good cause for its magni- 
tude, since the mud-fish, all alone, had devoured the large 
quantity of gold and silver fish with which it was stocked. 
After this fashion do the mud-fishes of this world swallow 
gold and silver, remaining no other than mud-fish to the 
end! 

loa —— 

Ix Ireland, not long since, the body of a murdered 
schoolmaster is said to have been found in the road, with 
his head full of fractions. 

“T'm thinking it's a shoe-aside," said Larry. 

‘The horse's shoe, was it 7” 

‘No, alanna,” said Larry; ‘‘shoe-aside is Latin for 
cutting your throat.” 

‘** But he didn't cut his throat,” said the widow. 

“Sure it’s all one,” said Larry, * whether he did it 
with a razhir on his throat or a hammer on his head. 
It's shoe-aside all the same.” 

** But there was no hammer found !” 

*“*No—but he might have hid the hammer after he did 
it, to throw off the disgrace of the shoe-aside.” 

** But wasn't there any life in him when he was found?" 

**Not a taste. The Crowners sot on him and he never 
said a word, and if he was alive he would.” 

** And didn't they find any thing?" 

* Nothing but the vardick.” 

“And was it that that kilt him?” 

“No, my dear; ‘twas the crack on the head. But the 
vardick was, ‘twas done, and somebody done it, and 
they were blackguards, whoever they were, and un- 
known.” 


The Springfield Republican, in speaking of a new in- 
vention for a hen's nest, whereby the eggs drop through 
a trap-door, and so deceives the hen that she keeps on 
laying, is responsible for the following: ‘ Blobbs met 
with a loss, however, with one of the persuaders. Blobbs 
had a lovely young Shanghai pullet, of boundless ambi- 
tion. Blobbs bought a persuader, and his lovely Shang- 
hai used it. She went upon the nest in the morning. 
Blobbs saw her go, and his heart bounded within him. 
Alas! he never saw her come off again. At night he vis- 
ited the persuader. In the upper compartment was a 
handful of feathers, a few toe-nails, and a bill. In the 
lower compartment were three dozen and eleven eggs! 
Blobbs saw it all. Her delicate constitution had been 
unequal to the effort, and, fired by young ambition, she 
had layed herself all away."* 











The friends of a wit expressed some surprise that, with 
his age and his fondness for the bottle, he should have 
thought it worth while to marry. ‘A wife was neces- 
sary," he said; ‘‘they began to say of me that I drank 
too much for a single man." 





FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL. 
Frankin Square, Monday Evening, May 18, 1857. 
THE commercial movement of the week has been large, 
and compares as follows with that of the corresponding 
week last year: 


Exports. Imports. 

Week ending May 16, 1857 $1,488,718... .$4,619,010 

Corresponding week, 1856 1,196,759.... 4,133,313 

The specie export, as we anticipated, fell but little 
shert of two millions, of which over a million and a half 
went to Europe; while the receipt from California, per 
George Law, was $1,700,000. The gold exchanges being 
in favor of the city, it is not likely that the banks have 
yet begun to suffer. 

In the early part of the week there was some demand 
for ar and an alarm that the stringency apprehend- 
ed in midsummer was already upon us; but as the week 
advanced this disapp d, the d d for money being 
withdrawn, in consequence of the absence of speculation. 
To-day money is very easy, the wants of the business 
men and the brokers being amply supplied. 

Cotton is dull; Breadstuffs are rather firmer; the chief 
movement of the week has been in Sugars, which con- 
tinue to rise. One firm is said to realize a quarter of a 
million dollars by one operation in Manilla Sugar. 

The Stock Market is rather dull, the only advance of 
any consequence being in Michigan Southern, which is 
inflated by the preferred stock arrangement. 








WEEKLY MARKET SUMMARY. ’ 
New York, Monday Evening, May 18, 1857. 


Tn Wholesale Produce Markets have been somewhat 
unsettled during the past week. Breadstuffs opened act- 
ively and buoyantly, but toward the close they were more 
freely offered, and the general tenor of prices was down- 
ward. We quote: Ordinary to extra State Flour $6 25 
@ $6 85; ordinary to fancy Western do. $6 40 @ $6 70; 
low to choice extra Western do. $6 70 @ $10 00; fancy 
to extra Genesee do. $7 25 @ $9 75; superfine to extra 
Canadian do. $6 45 @ $8 50; low mixed to choice extra 
Southern $7 00 @ $9 50; fine to superfine Rye Flour 
$3 65 @ $5 00; Corn Meal, $3 75 for Jersey, and $4 00 
for Brandywine, per barre]. White Wheat $1 70@ $1 90; 

ted Wheat $1 42} @ $1 67}; Mixed Corn, in store, 86} 
@ 88 c.; Yellow Corn 88 @ 89 c.; White Corn 88 @ 91 
c.; Northern Rye $1 04 @ $1 05; Western Oats, 59 @ 
62} c.; State Oats 55 @ 59 c.; Jersey Oats 54 @ 57 ¢.; 
and Barley $1 30 @ $1 60, per bushel. Cotton is inact- 
ive and a shade cheaper. Middling Uplands 13} @ 13% 
c,; do. Gulfs 13% @ 13} ¢., per pound. Provisions have 
been pretty freely dealt in at generally firmer prices. We 
now quote: Mess Pork $23 60 @ $23 70; Prime Pork 
$19 20 @ $19 304 Country Mess Beef $13 00 @ $14 00; 
do, Prime do. $10 75 @ $11 50, per barrel. Prime Mess 
Beef $28 00 @ $51 00 per tierce; Beef Hams $23 50 @ 
$24 00 per barrel; Bacon 114 @ 12% ¢. per pound; Lard, 
in barrels, 14 @ 14¢ c.; New State Butter 20 @ 28 c¢.; 
Cheese 11} @ 12} ¢. per pound, Groceries were more 
sought after, especially Sugars, Molasses, and Teas, and 
prices advanced a little. Hay was in reduced supply 
and improved demand, closing at $1 00 for shipment, and 
$1 12} @ $1 18# for local use, per 100 pounds. Hemp, 
Hops, and Grass Seeds were inactive, yet quoted steady. 
Tobacco was brisk, firm, and buoyant. Domestic Whis- 
ky attracted increased attention, and reached 34} @ 35 c. 
per gallon, Wool ruled dull and heavy, as previously 
reported. 

Freights were very quiet, and rates ruled decidedly low. 
For Liverpool, Cotton, 2s. @ 2s. 6d. per bale; Flour, 6d. 
@ 9d. per barrel; Grain, nominally, 1d. @ 1}d. per bush- 
el; Beef, 6d. @ 9d. per tierce; Rosin, 6d. per barrel; and 
Heavy Goods, 8s. @ 10s. 6d. per ton. For other ports, 
proportionate quotations. 

The Live Stock Market was heavy, owing to the large 
supply available, especially of Beeves. The week's re- 
ceipts, according to returns from the principal markets, 
comprised 3158 Beeves, 401 Milch Cows, 1040 Veal Calves, 
5302 Sheep and Lambs, and 2914 Swine, against 2948 
Beeves, 359 Milch Cows, 1100 Veal Calves, 4231 Sheep 
and Lambs, and 2115 Swine the preceding week. IIli- 
nois, Ohio, and New York furnished the bulk of the 
Beeves offered. The range of prices at the Forty-fourth 
Street Market last Wednesday, was from 9% ¢. for the 
poorest, to 13} c. for premium-cattle, per pound, the gen- 
eral average having been 11¢ c. per pound, Milch Cows, 





with their Calves at their sides, were plenty, salable, and 
steady. Veal Calves were abundant and briskly inquired 
for, closing at 4} @ 7j c. per pound, live weight. Shecp 
and Lambs were rather scarce and in good request, mainly 
at from $5 00 @ $8 00 per head. Swine were in heavy 
supply and slack demand, closing at 63 @ 7j c. for live, 
and 83 @ 9} c. for dressed, per pound. 

The Country Produce Market is now pretty well stip- 


plied with new Vegetables; these are in demand, but are , 


bringing less satisfactory prices. Other articles appear 

as previously reported, 

WHOLESALE Prices OBTAINED BY Propucers aT Wasu- 
INGTON MARKET. 


Apples, per barrel ..........-+..+0+ $400 @ $900 
** — Dried, State, per pound..... ll @ 13 
a ** Southern, per pound . 10 @ 12 
Cranberries, per barrel ............. $1500 @ $2000 


Dried Peaches (peeled), per pound... 16 @ 20 
“ - (unpeeled), per pound. 10 @ 11 
15 














Hickory Nuts, per bushel ........... @ $150 
Potatoes, old, per barrel... oe @ $500 
gt new, per barrel . . s @ $750 
» Sweet, per barrel.......... @ $650 
Onions, Red, per barrel............. @ $100 
“ Yellow, per barrel.......... @ $500 
“ White, per barrel .......... @ $6 00 
per 160 Strings ... 2c .ccccccee @ $500 
Washed Carrots, per barrel......... @ $150 
Bests, HOF WATE occ ccccccccoccccces @ $100 
Parsnips, per barrel ...........+.+++ @ $200 
Turnips, per barrel................- @ $175 
Cabbages, 9er B00 2. cccscccccsccocce @ $9 00 
Garlic, per 100 bunches............. e-— 
Maple Sugar, per pound ............ (@, 124 
Spinach, per Darrel. ......0.ccccceee @ $150 
Lettuce, per hundred .............+. @ $575 
a OE tintbecnen manmade 0 @ 75 
Sprouts, per barrel .....cccccccccecs @ 50 
Rhubarb, per dozen...............0. 2 @ 87 
White Beans, per bushel............ @ — 
Butter, Western, per pound ......... 3 @ 19 
— l,l @ 2 
Cheese, State, per pound............ @ 124 
EAGER, BOP BOMB co cccecccsscccvesece @ 4t 
Eggs, Fresh, per dozen ............. 5 @ 17 
en @ 20 
Ducks, Domestic, per pound @ 28 
Turkeys, per pound .............. @ 20 
GOONS, POF POUNE ....00cecccccccscce @ 18 
Pigeons, per dozen ...... @ $275 
English Snipe, per dozen 5 @ $575 
Yellow Leg Snipe, per dozen 5 @ $300 
OS eee 9 @ i1 
SN, HOF ONE oc nsnccccescczece @ 13 
EAMD, POF POURE . cc ccsccccsccscce 12 @ x 
OO eee 7 @ 11 
oy ea 8 @ 94 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


HESTER FEMALE INSTITUTE, AR- 
MONCK, WESTCHESTER Co., N. Y. 
Rev. I. D. Vermitye, Rector. 

Terms.—One hundred dollars per Session of 22 weeks, 

payable in advance. Music, with the use of the piano, 

an extra charge of $10 00 per quarter. Sessions com- 

mence the first Mondays of May and November. Appli- 

— for admission, or for circulars, to be made to the 
tector, 


EORGE BRODIE’S 
MANTILLAS! 


BLACK LACE POINTS.—A Beautiful Variety. 
(Old No. 51) New No. 300 CANAL, 
And 63 LISPENARD STREETS. 


‘ANDS SARSAPARILLA. 

The aperient, antiseptic, and restorative properties 

of this invaluable preparation render it a safe and cer- 

tain cure in cases of Scrofula, Liver Complaint, Dyspep- 

sia, and numerous Ulcerous and Eruptive diseases. Pre- 

pared and sold by A. B. & D. SANDS, Druggists, 100 
Fulton Street, New York. 


ONSUMPTION. Old Dr. H. James’s 
wonderful remedy, prepared with great care and 
expense by his recipe, can be obtained immediately, with 
full directions, at the depot, 510 Broadway, N. Y. ($2 00 
per bottle), of Dr. Brrpsry, Agent. 
R. MUNDE’S WATER-CURE ESTAB- 
LISHMENT AT FLORENCE, MASS. (3 miles 
from Northampton Depot) continues open throughout 
the year. Price Twretve Do.iars a week. 


EOBGE BRODIE’S 
MANTILLAS! 














The best assortment in the city of 
SILK MANTLES, 
embracing ‘ 
AN ENDLESS VARIETY OF STYLES. 
(Old No. 51) New No. 300 CANAL, 
And 63 LISPENARD STREETS. 
ICH LEGITIMATE PARIS FLOWERS, 
at Wholesale and Retail. Russons and Friow- 


= BEIpAL APPOINTMENTS and CoirruRgs in endless 
variety. 





361 Broadway, James Tucker, Proprietor. 


FRUETURE CURED at “A. W. OLIVER’s” 


Truss Institute, 60 White Street, New York. 








6¢ QELPHO'S ANGLESEY LEG,” with 
Patent Anatomical Joint, patented May 6, 1855, 
Also, Selpho's Artificial Hand, so arranged that the wear- 

er can open and shut the fingers, grasp, &c. 

24 Spring Street, N. Y. 
PARIS HATS! 
pass HATS just received per Steamer 
Fulton, and for Sale by 

GENIN, No. 214 Broadway, Opposite St. Paul's Church. 


ENIN’S SECOND ISSUE — SPRING 
STYLE. — Gentlemen's Sik Harts. — This, the 
particular gem of the season, is now ready for inspection 
and sale, at the old established price, $4 00. 
Genin, No. 214 Broadway, opposite St. Paul's. 


HARPER’S WEEKLY. 
A JOURNAL OF CIVILIZATION. 

Hagrrrr's WEEKLY will contain Sixteen pages of the 
size of the London Illustrated News, each Number com- 
prising as much matter as an ordinary duodecimo vol- 
ume. It will be printed in a form and upon paper suit- 
able for binding; and as the pages will be electrotyped, 
the back Numbers can always be supplied, so that Sub- 
scribers will be able at any time to complete their files, 
At the close of each volume, neat and appropriate Covers 
will be prepared for the convenience of those who wish 
to bind the paper. 

TERMS. 


Harper's WEEKLY will appear every SaTuRDAY Morn- 
ING, and will be sold at Five Cents a Copy. It will be 
mailed to Subscribers at the following rates, payment 
being invariably required in advance: 

One Copy for Twenty Weeks . ° $1 00. 
One Copy for One Year . ° ° 2 50. 
One Copy for Two Years . ° ° 4 00. 
Five Copies for One Year . ° ° 9 00. 
Twelve Copies for One Year . e 20 00. 
Twenty-five Copies forOne Year. 40 00. 

To Postmasters getting up a Club of Twelve or Twen- 
ty-five, a Copy will be sent gratis. Subscriptions may 
commence with any Number. Specimen Numbers gra- 
tuitously supplied. 

Clergymen and Teachers supplied at the lowest Ciun 
Priers. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, 
FRANKLIN Squarz, New York. 
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LFrom the New York Ledger.) 
LINES. 


As distant lands beyond the sea, — 
When friends go thence, draw nigh, 

So Ileaven, when friends have thither gone, 
Draws nearer from the sky. 


And as those lands the dearer grow, 
When friends are long away, 

So Heaven itself, through loved ones dead, 
Grows dearer day by day. 


Heaven is not far from those who see 
With the pure spiril's sight, 

But near, and in the very hearts 
Of those who see aright. 


January, 1857. ©. D. STUART. 





THE ISLAND PRINCESS. 





A ROMANCE OF THE OLD AND NEW WORLD. 


BY EMMA D. E. N. SOUTHWORTH, 


Author of “The Lost Hcivess,” ** The D serted Wife," 
“The Missing Bride,” ‘* Retribution,” &c. 





CHAI 
AN INTERRUPTED WEDDING. 

Ir was the first of May, the marriage day of the Vis- 
count Montressor of Montressor Castle, Dorsetshire, and 
Fstelle, only daughter and heiress of Sir Parke Morelle, 
Hyde Hall, Devonshire. 2 

A glorious morning! the cloudless blue sky smiled 
down upon the green hills, and dewy dales, and deep 
woods of Devon; and the park around the Hall was all 
alive and musical, with the joyous songs of birds, and 
the merry laughter of young men and maidens gathezing 
to celebrate their May-day festival, and to do honor to 
the marriage of their landlord's daughter. 

The elm-shaded winding avenue that led from the 
highway to the house was arched at each terminus by a 
mammoth wreath of flowers, and many were the carriages 
that passed under them on their way to assist at the wed- 
ding: and these contained only the bridesmaids and the 
nearest friends and relatives of the family, whose rela- 
tionship or position gave them the right to attend the 
bide to church—for a still more numerous party had 
been invited to meet her at the altar. The villagers and 
tenants, grouped about under the shade of the great old 
trees, or wandering over the green sward on either side 
the avenue, watched these equipages as they rolled on, 
commenting as usual on such occasions. 

“Oh—dear me! the weddingers won't pass till nearly 
twelve! and here we are to wait two mortal hours!" said 
a young girl to the gamekeeper. 

‘* Hush! my darling; look, here comes his Lordship's 
carriage, itself, just as sure as you're the prettiest lass in 
the country.” 

It was Lord Montressor's carriage. 

Early that morning a note from his affianced bride had 
been put in his hands, summoning him to a private con- 
ference with her at the Hall, before they should proceed 
to the church. Surprised and filled with vague uneasi- 
ness, his Lordship lost no time in obeying the behest. 

Within the most secluded of her suite of richly-furnish- 
ed apartments at the old Hall, half-buried in the depths 
of a cushioned chair, reclined the bride expectant, in 
bridal array. 

She was alone, her attendants having, by her own de- 
sire, withdrawn. 

Estelle Morelle —or ‘‘ La Belle Estelle’’—‘ Beautiful 
Stella,” ‘*The Midnight Star’—as, for her resplendent 
dark beauty, she was poetically named—was at this time 
twenty-five years of age, and more lovely than a poet's 
or an artist's ideal. Her form was of medium height, 
and very slender, though well rounded, with a graceful 
head, over which fell rich masses of jet-black silken ring- 
lets, shading a face of pure, pale olive complexion with 
large mournful dark eyes, habitually veiled by the long, 
drooping lashes, and delicate, though full, curved lips, 
ever patiently closed as in silent resignation. The pre- 
vailing expression of her dark, brilliant countenance was 
a profound melancholy. 

The announcement of Miss Morelle's approaching mar- 
riage with the Viscount Montressor had created a pro- 
found sensation in the fashionable and aristocratic circles. 
A peerless beauty, the only child and heiress of the old- 
est, wealthiest, and haughtiest baronet in the West of 
England, her heart had been as much the object of aspi- 
ration to the youthful and ardent, as her hand and for- 
tune had been the end of desire to the mercenary and 
ambitious. 

At the early age of seven years Estelle had been placed 
at one of the first class female ins:itutions of learning at 
Paris, then as now, considered among the very best of 
their kind in the world, and there had been left to re- 
main until her sixteenth year, when the sudden and ca- 
lamitous breaking up of the institution, and her own se- 
vere illness, had occasioned her removal. That illness 
had been gttended with marked changes in the constitution 
and temperament of the young girl. 

Estelle, previously the most careless, light-hearted, 
and capricious of children, left her chamber of convales- 
cence a subdued, thoughtful, melancholy woman! The 
laughing lips of girlhood closed in patient sadness; the 
sparkling eyes sheathed their beams under long, shadowy 
lashes, now seldom lifted; the silvery, elastic voice sank 
into deep and thrilling tones; the free, glad motions 
were measured and controlled. 

She never entered another school, but completed her 
education under the best masters, athome. To dissipate 
what was considered a transient melancholy, her parents 
traveled with her over Europe, pausing at each capital 
and chief town, to show her all that was interesting and 
instructive. But though their daughter repaid their at- 
tentions with the sweetest gratitude, and obeyed them 
with the gentlest docility, she showed no interest in the 
passing scenes. And though every where her extreme 
beauty and sweetness of disposition, not less than her 
fortune and position, drew around her many friends and 
admirers, Estelle remained alone in her isolated thoughts 
and feelings, Every most distinguished physician in Eu- 
rope had been consulted upon her case, and the result of 
their wisdom was a decision that this melancholy was 
not the effect of ill health, still less of secret sorrow, but 
that it was a constitutional phase that would probably 
pass away with maturing years. 

They returned to England, presented their daughter at 
court, and introduced her into all the gayeties of fash- 
ionable life. But with no happy effect upon the spirits 
of Estelle, who remained profoundly unmoved amid the 
eclit that greeted her deb@t, Her picturesque beauty 
was the theme of all tongues—her mournful glance was 
fascinating—her deep tones thrilling—her touch magnet- 
ic; all felt her power, yet she who could move all oth- 
ers, remained unimpressed. She who sought no con- 
quests, for that very reason, perhaps, made many. A 
peer and two commoners, in succession, laid their for- 
tunes at her feet, and were in turn kindly and firmly re- 
jected. 

So passed her first season in London, at the close of 
which her parents took her down to their seat in Devon- 
shire. Here, in her thoughtful, quiet, unostentatious 
manner, she engaged in works of benevolence among the 





villagers and the tenantry. And her father, hoping 
much from this employment, gave her full liberty of ac- 
tion, and smiled to see that she seemed less pensive than 
before. . 

At the beginning of the parliamentary term the fami- 
ly went up to London, 

And it was here in her second season in town that Es- 
telle formed the acquaintance of Lord Montressor, a young 
nobleman but lately acceded to his titles and estates, but 
already known as a man of the most high-toned moral 
and intellectual excellence, as a righteous as well as a 
rising statesman, and as one who, in the event of a 
change of ministry, would be likely to fill a high official 
position in his Majesty's cabinet. Aside from the glare 
of rank, and wealth, and power, Charles Montressor was 
a glerious specimen of the Creator's workmanship. Above 
the average standard of height among his countrymen, 
broad-shouldered and deep-chested, with a noble head, 
and a face full of wisdom and goodness, his appearance 
truly indicated the warm benevolence, clear intelligence, 
and pure spirit of the man. His presence soon inspired 
Estelle with a faith that she had not been able to frel in 
any other that approached her, He drew nearer to her 
than any other had been permitted to come; he crossed 
the magic circle of her isolation, and conversed with her 
as no other had been allowed to do. The werld looked 
and said that the beautiful Stella had at Jast met her 
master and was conquered. 

At this stage of affairs, the parliamentary term being 
over, Sir Parke Morelle and his family left London for 
Hyde Hall. 

Lord Montressor asked and received permission to fol- 
low them, and in less than a month availed himself of 
the privilege to do so. Thus it was in the home of her 
ancestors, after having obtained the cordial sanction of 
her parents, and believing himself sure of the affections 
of their daughter, Lord Montressor offered his heart and 
hand to the lovely Estelle, and was, to his profound as- 
tonishment, instantly and firmly rejected! In thus re- 
jecting his suit she wept long and bitterly, praying his 
forgiveness, that the happincss she had experienced and 
exhibited in his society should have betrayed him into 
making this declaration, and beseeching him never to 
renew his suit; but to leave and forget her. There was 
something in the tone of her refusal which confirmed 
and deepened his previous conviction that—even in re- 
jecting him—she loved him! But with his high-toned 
sentiments he would not in the least degree presume 
upon that knowledge. Taking her hand with deferential 
tenderness, he said— 

**Stella! a man never but once, in his whole existence, 
loves a woman as J love you! I will not inquire the 
cause of the rejection, which you have certainly a right 
to make without assigning any reason for the act. And 
after having received this repulse, I may not in honor 
distress you by a renewal of my suit. But this, in part- 
ing, I must say to you—that, though I go hence, I shall 
not go out of the reach of your friends; I shall never ad- 
dress another woman; s0, if ever in the course of future 
weeks, or months, or years, however long, you may 
think proper to review the decision of this evening, Stel- 
la, I implore you to let me know! Write but one word, 
*Come;' and I will return to lay an unchanged heart at 
your feet!" 

Estelle was weeping too bitterly to reply. 

* Stella!'’ will you promise to do this ?" 

*¢Lord Montressor, best and dearest friend! do not 
seck to bind yourself to one who can give you nothing in 
return! Try to think of the melancholy girl that you 
have pitied and loved—only as a shadow that fell for a 
moment across the sunshine of your path, and then pass- 
ed away forever !—and so forget her!" 

‘** Stella! I have pledged my honor never to renew this 
suit, unless you reverse in my favor the sentence you 
have pronounced upon it; but, inspired by the deep and 
deathless love I bear you, and ‘hoping against hope,’ I 
feel impelled to implore before leaving you, that, in the 
event of a favorable change of sentiment or purpose to- 
ward me, you will not hesitate to give me leave to re- 
turn. Stella, will you promise me so much as that?" 

“ Noblest friend that I have in the world! how gladly 
would I promise, but I must not, Montressor. Were I 
to do so, you would feel bound to wait the changes of my 
mood, and so, for a most undeserving love, might mics, 
in some nobler woman's affections, the happiness in store 
for you!" 

** Stella, will you raise your sweet, mournful eyes to 
mine, one moment, that you may read my soul while I 
speak ?" 

Estelle lifted her dark orbs to meet the clear, pure, 
blue eyes bent with so much love and cander upon hers, 
and read the deep, unchanging truth of the constancy of 
his soul as he said— 

“Stella, in the presence of the heart-searching God 
who sees and hears me, I assure you that I shall never 
love another woman as I love you, and therefore, of 
course, can never wed another; so that, whether you 
give me this slightest of hopes or not, I am equally and 
forever bound! Now will you promise, StellaYy Remem- 
ber, it is only to let me know in case ofa change in your 
sentiments,” 

For an instant the light of an unutterable love and joy 
broke on her beautiful, dark face, and her smiling lips 
parted to speak—when—as if a sudden memory and 
warning had gripped her very heart—she uttered a low, 
sharp cry, turned paler than before, and then said— 

“No! no! my Lord! Stella can not even give you 
that! She is poorer than the poorest, in gifts to you! 
She can only pray that you may forget her and be happy." 

Ile looked profoundly disappointed and troubled. But 
soon mastering his deapondency, he said hopefully— 

“ Well, dearest Stella, although you reject me without 
apparent reason, and refuse to give me the slightest prom- 
ise or the most distant hope, yet 7 repeat—should you in 
the long future, change your purpose, and write to me 
one word—‘ Come,’ I will hasten to lay at your feet an 
unchanged heart! Good-bye! God be with you!" and 
raising her hand, he bowed over it, pressed it to his lips, 
turned, and left the room. 

Some moments after, Lady Morelle, who came to seek 
and congratulate her daughter upon what she imagined 
to be the only possible result of the interview—found Es- 
telle lying in a swoon upon the floor! It was followed by 
a long and terrible illness, terminating in a tediously- 
protracted convalescence. The town season was at hand 
before Estelle was able to re-enter society. 

They went upto London, and once more the “ star of 
beauty” arose upon its world. And though the cloud 
upon her life settled darker and heavier, day by day, she 
was more followed, flattered, and courted than before. 

Thus three years had passed away, when one morning, 
while the family, then occupying their town house in 
Berkely Square, were seated at a late breakfast, and Sir 
Parke was engaged in reading alowl from the London 
Times an account of the saving of the French ship—Le 
Due D Anjou — wrecked off the coast of Algiers — Estelle 
uttered a low cry, and sank fainting from her seat. 

This attack was not, as the other had been, followed by 
illness; on the contrary, from that day, the clond seemed 
lifted from her head, and even those who had most ad- 
mired her face in its shadow, were enchanted to see how 
brilliant was her beauty in its sunshine! Her health 
and spirits daily improved, yet, in the midst of all this 
flowing tide of new life, Estelle astonished her friends by 
suddenly, in the height of the London season, retiring to 
her father’s country seat, where she remained in strict 
seclusion from the world for eighteen months. 

At the end of this period Lord Montressor, who had 
never left England, or lost trace of his beloved Stella, 
and who was now staying at his castle in Dorsetshire, was 
one day seated at breakfast when the morning mail was 
brought him. Among a score of letters the first that at- 
tracted his attention was a dainty white envelope super- 
scribed in a delicate handwriting. He took that up first 
and opened it—it contained but one word—* Come.” 

The light of an ineffable joy broke over his face! Oh! 
he had waited patiently, hopefully, years, for that word, 





and at last he received it! Thanks to Heaven in the first 
instance! and then, pushing all the other letters unopen- 
ed aside, he sprang up, rang for his valet, and ordered 
his valise packed, and horses put to the c.rriage. 

In twenty more minutes he hal reached the railway 
station just as the cars were about to start, and in three 
hours he was at Hyde Hail, and standing in the presence 
of Estelle !—she looking so beautiful and happy! 

With the old chivalric enthusiasm of devotion, he 
dropped, at once, upon his knee, and raised her hand to 
hiaaying— 

“For four years I have hoped and waited for one word 
from you, and at last, beloved, you have written—* Come,’ 
and I am at your fect, as I said, with an unchanged 
heart!" 

“But I,” she said, deeply blushing, while she held 
both hands to raise him, ** I, my Lord, have not an un- 
changed heart! for longer than four years I have loved 
you more than woman's tongue may tell—and never 
more than at the hour in which we bade farewell, as I 
thought forever!" 

“*T know it, beloved! knew it then! knew it always! 
I never doubted it! Could I be deceived in the dear 
heart of the woman I ijoved! No! and that was the ee- 
eret of my patience !"* he replied, taking his seat on the 
sofa by her side. 

** And yet you never inquired and do not even now in- 
quire, why, without explanation and without hope, I sent 
you from my presence, und why now, without apparent 
reason, I summon you back!"' she said, asa shade of the 
old sadness fell upon her beautiful face. 

‘* Your motives, dearest, were and are your own. Not 
until your spirit moves you to do 60, shall you give them 
tome! I have full confidence in you, beautiful Stella!" 

“Conjidence! oh my God!’ she exclaimed, in a low, 
deep, thrilling voice. 

‘Why, what is the matter, dearest ¥" 

She looked up suddenly, a smile of worshiping love, 
breaking like sunlight over her dark face, and said— 

‘Nothing, nothing, my Lord! but that all your 
thoughts and feelings are so elevated beyond your poor 
Estelle's! And yet she would almost choose it so! for 
could she be an angel, she would wish you to be some- 
thing far higher—a god!" 

“Sweet enthusiast! moderate your aspirations, or the 
world and its people will disappoint you! Be not an 
idolator; worship only God, my Stella." 

Such was their meeting! 

Yet, occasionally, throughout the interview, a sudden 
shadow, like the recurrence of a painful thought, would 
fall upon her bright face, and then pass as it came. 

They were engaged, and within a few days the mar- 
riage was announced to take place on the first of May. 

But it was observed by the nearest friends of the bride, 
that from the day of her betrothal her spirits had been 
marked by the strangest fluctuations. Sometimes with 
her beautiful dark face illumined with a deep, still, al- 
most religious joy, she moved about, as it were, on 
“winged feet,’ or sat brooding in a happy trance. At 
other times she fell into deep gloom and anxiety, as in- 
explicable as it was alarming to her friends, who greatly 
feared her relapse into the deep melancholy that had so 
long overshadowed her, and that they had grown to dread 
as a serious constitutional malady. But they hoped ev- 
ery thing from her approaching marriage with the man 
she loved. ord Montressor observed with the deepest 
interest the uncertain moods of his betrothed; but with 
the high-toned sentiments that distinguished him, re- 
frained from inquiring, and awaited her voluntary reve- 
lations. 

At last the first of May, the marriage day, upon which 
I have presented the parties to the reader, arrived, and 
all the haut ton, as I said, were gathered at the Hall or 
at the Church to do honor to the solemnities. 

And the expectant bride, in her bridal robe and veil, 
waited within her boydoir the arrival of the bridegroom, 
whom she had summoned to a private interview before 
they should proceed to the church. She had not long to 
wait. He who quickly responded to her slightest incli- 
nation immediately obeyed her call. 

Yet when she heard hie firm, elastic step approaching, 

‘* Now God have mercy on me!" she prayed, and cov- 
ered her face with her hands. 

He entered, unannounced, and saying, 

“My beautiful Stella! I am here, you perceive, by 
your commands!" 

She dropped her hands, and, revealing a face pale with 
misery, spoke in a thrilling, deep, impassioned tone-— 

**You are here by my supplication, my Lord! I have 
no right to command.” 

** We will waive that! What is your will, my dearest 
Stella?" 

**My prayer, my Lord—is first, for your forgiveness." 

** Forgiveness f—my Stella!” 

‘*Ay! my dear Lord! you see before you a penitent 
and a supplicant, who may soon be something far more 
wretched !"" 

** My Stella! what mean you?" 

“Come to the window, Lord Montressor!"’ she said, 
rising and preceding him. ‘“ Look out,” she continued, 
putting aside the rose-colored hangings, and revealing a 
view of the park below, alive with its restless multitude, 
** What are all these people waiting for, my Lord r" 

‘* What are they waiting for, my Stella ’—for that for 
which I also wait, with how much more impatience !"* he 
answered, while a deep flush of love and joy, for an in- 
stant, supplanted the anxiety on his face. 

“They wait to see a bride pass, where a bride may 
never go!" she said, in a solemn voice. 

‘* Stella! great Heaven! what say you!" he exciaim- 
ed, gazing on her with profound astonishment. 

“That the bride they expect is unworthy to stand be- 
fore God's holy altar beside Lord Montressor!" 

*“ Unworthy, Stella! You!" 

‘Most unworthy, my Lord!" she said, dropping her 
arms, and dropping her head in an attitude of the deep- 
est misery. ‘I should have made this confession long 
ago, Lord Montressor; but I have deceived you—I have 
deceived you!" 

‘**In what respect, Stella? My God! It can not be! 
No, it can not be! that while betrothed to me, you do 
not love me!" 

** Not love you! Oh! my dear lord!" she murmured, 
in a voice of thrilling tenderness, that carried conviction 
of her truth to his deepest heart. 

‘What mean you tien, dearest one? if, indeed, you 
return my deep love.” 

“Oh! I do, I do, Montressor; whatever happens, 
wherever you go, take that assurance with you! I love 
you, my Lord! shall ever love you, even though after 
what I shall have told you you repulse and hate me, and 
go to our friends and say—‘ That woman whom I was 
about to wed is but a whited sepulchre, whom I have 
proved, and whom I now reject'—and so leave me to the 
scorn of men, still I say—ever shall say—I love you, Lord 
Montressor! I love you, and the consciousness of being 
unworthy of your love is the bitterest element in my pun- 
ishment,” she said, in a voice of such profound misery 
that Lord Montressor could scarcely continue to believe 
her agitation unfounded or exaggerated. 

He dropped upon a seat, and sitting still, and white as 
a carved image of stone, gazed upon her, waiting her 
further communications, 

The above is all of this beautiful and highly interest- 
ing story that will be published in our columns, We 
give this as a sample. The continuation of it can be 
found only in the New York Ledger, the great family 
weekly paper, for which the most popular writers in the 
country contribute, and which can be found at all the 
stores throughout the city and country where papers are 
sold. Remember to ask for the New York Ledger of May 
30, and in it you will get the continuation of the story 
from where it leaves otf here. If you can not get a copy 
at any news office, the publisher of the Ledger will mail 
you a copy on receipt of five cents. Fanny Fern writes 
only for the New York Ledger; Sylvanus Cobb, Jr., 
writes only for it; Emerson Bennet writes only for it; 
and nearly all the eminent writers in the country, such 
as Mrs. Sigourney, Mrs. Emma D. E. N, Southworth and 
Alice Carey, contribute regularly to its columns. Mrs. 
Southworth will write for no other paper hereafter. Geo. 
D. Prentice, Esq., of the Louisville Journal, prepares the 
Wit and Humor Department in the Ledger. It is mailed 
to subscribers at $2 00 a year, or two copies for $) 00. 
Address Robert Bonner, publisher, 44 Ann Street, New 
York. It is the handsomest and best family paper in 
the country, elegantly illustrated, and characterized by 
a high moral tone, 





EORGE BRODIBE’S§ 
MANTILLASB! 


The Ladies are invited to call and examine an 
ENTIRELY NEW SHAPE OF LACE MANTLE 
Just received, and not to be seen elsewhere in the 
United States. 

A MOST DECIDED NOVELTY! 
(Old No. 51) New No. 800 CANAL, 
And 63 LISPENARD STREETS 





(CHICHESTER'S DYSPEPSIA SPECIFIC 
CURES without purging —one or two drops cin 
water) at a dose, 
WO HUNDRED IN NEWARK, N. J., 
CURED oF Fever anp AcvE 
IN THe Last Two YEARS, 
By Desucer'’s AnTI-PEeRtopic Pitta, 
DYOTT & SONS, Philadelphia, 
Waxp, Close & Co., N. Y., 
J. H. Rerp & Co., Chicago, 
Gituret & Co., Philadelphia, 
Sei. Deeurer's Acve Priva 
MORE THAN 500 ON STATEN ISLAND, 
Ture Hunpexp on Lona Istann, 
Rising Two HunpRED IN Wastcnester Co., 
Onn Ilvxprep uN Four Asy_ums or XN. Y 
Erenty tv Rome, New York, 
One Huxprep in Prenext., 
Certiry 10 Bring Cucep or Agur 
By Desnven’s Acuvue Prius 
RING, 192 Broadway, 
Wrtts & Co., 115 Franklin Street, 
Haut, Dixon & Fraser, 149 Chambers Street, 
McKesson & Rorurinsa, Fulton Street, 
Sci. Desuine’s Fever anp Acur Pris, 
1500 RESIDENTS OF HARRISBURG, PA., 
Anp ITs Vicrnrry, 
Curnep or Frvrr anp AGtr 
(Inquire of D. W. Gross, Esq.) 
By DesuLee's Anti-Pretopic Pins, 
Laboratory, New Baunswick, N. J. 
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CHANTILLY LACE TALMAS AND SCARFS, 
With Single and Double Ruffle, 
THE BEST ASSORTMENT IN THE COUNTRY. 
(Old No. 51) New No. 800 CANAL. 
And 64 LISPENARD STREETS. 
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(Written for the Alpine Hair Balm.) 

H, who can tell how painful 'tis 
Upon the brow of youth the first gray hair, 
Oft bringing with it much distress of mind, 
Drear thoughts of age, of sorrow and of care; 
But Mason's skill has now defied the power, 
And banished from us every trace of sorrow ; 
What, though thy hair is gray—a little flower 
He plucked on Alpine Hil's one happy hour, 
Will make it teem with youth again to-morrow. 

D, P. Ives & Co., 83 Milk Street, Boston, 
Sole Agents for the Balm. 


HICHESTER'S DYSPEPSIA SPECIFIC 
is prepared from Common Garden Vegetable. 
Depot 101 Wall Street, N. Y. 
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JUST OPENED, 
ANOTHER LOT LATEST STYLES 


or 
PARIS MADE GUIPURE LACE MANTLES. 
REAL CHANTILLY DITTO. 
FRENCH LACE MANTLES, an immense variety. 
BRITISH CHANTILLY DITTO. 
All new designs, and not to be seen elsewhere. 


RRAzS ROACHES, BED BUGS, INSECTS, 
&e 


The London Quarterly Review, 

The New York Daily State Register, and others, on 
**COSTAR'S" Rat, Roach, &c., EXTERMINATOR, 
**COSTAR’S" Bed bug EXTERMINATOR, 

* COSTAR'S" ELECTRIC POWDER, for Anta, &c. 

The London > Review contains near a column, 
and the New York Daily State Register of May the lst 
says: ‘‘ No judicious housekeeper should defer purchas- 
ing a supply of these invaluable remedies for clearing 
their houses of all sorts of vermin. With all confidence 
we can recommend them as indispensable articles for ey- 
ery family." 

The New York Journal for April has the following; 
**Cosrar's’ Remedies for all domestic pests, such as 
Rats, Cock Roaches, Bed Bugs, Ants, Fleas, &c., are said 
to be invaluable; indeed, we can speak from actual 
knowledge of their rare merits. The name of * Costar’ is 
a ‘household word’ to New Yorkers, and his Depot, No. 
388 Broadway, New York, is thronged by thousands 
daily. As the summer approaches, we advise every one 
who would be rid of the above-named pests to send and 
proeure a timely supply of the Exterminator. Drve- 
GieTs and Dea.ers also should send their orders early, 
if they would secure a trade in articles for which there is 
a constant demand, and on which a fair profit way be re- 
alized.” 

** COSTAR'S" 

Principal Depot, No. 388 Broadway, New York, and 
sold by DRUGGISTS and DEALERS every where in the 
United States, Canadas, West Indies, and South Amer- 
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[ge See Advertisement. Full particulars by mail. 





THE GREATEST NOVELTIES OF THE SEASON 


IN 
SILK AND CLOTH BASQUINES. 
Please call and examine, 
(Old No. 51) New No. 800 CANAL, 
And 68 LISPENARD STREETS. 
“Phe py DYSPEPSIA SPECIFIC 
is sold by all Druggiste in the City and Country at 
50 cents per bottle. 
SIX REASONS WHY EVERY BODY USES 
YON’S 
1. Itis the Cugzarrst prepara:.on for the hair ever made. 
2. It is pronounced by all to be the Most Brwerioiat. 
It is the most AGREEANLE to use. 
It is the CLeanest and most Carerutity Prrraren. 
It is the most Hienty Peerumerp. 
It is the only article that never fails to give Extine 
SATISFACTION, 4 
The immense sale of the KATH AIKO N— nearly 
1,000,000 Bottles per year—attest its excellence and uni- 
versal popularity. Sold by all Dealers, every where, fur 
2 cents per Bottle. 
Hearn, Wyyxxoor, & Co., Proprietors and Perfumers, 
63 Liberty Street, New York. 
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7AHICHESTER'S DYSPEPSIA SPECIFIC 
corrects the acidity of the Stomach, which no Pili 
or Purgative can do. 


T VITUS’ DANCE CURED. 

No Galvanism. No Medicine given; but a harmless 
application on the Spine, which never fails to cure. 

W. J. M. Frew, 6T Johnson Street, Brooklyn. 
REFERENCES. 

Rionagp Jones, American Exchange Bank, New York ; 
H. T. Moore, Bedford Avenue, Brooklyn; Jouw Prtox, 
74 Grand Street, Williamsburgh ; and wu of 50 more 
City References will be given if called for, 
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ILLUSTRATIONS OF OUR FASHIONS. 

Tu® new Spring Fashions have determined beyond a 
doubt that green and lilac are to be the prevailing colors 
of the season for out-door costume. These two hues are 
introduced either separately, or in combination, in dress- 
es, bonnets, ribbons; in short, in almost every ar of 
costume Several bonnets have been made of tulle 
bouilloné, with narrow bias folds of green or lilac e 
Between each bouilloné there is a double fold of silk, « 
graduated shades of color. Green and lilac are the “al 
most effective for trimming bonnets of the style just men- 
tioned. They should be ornamented at each side by a 
bouquet of flowers, or a fe: atiier of hues cor: -esponding g 
with those employed for the trimming. Bouton d'or and 
mallow color are also very fashionable hues for trim- 
ming bo unets. 

An extremely elegant bonnet has been made of terry 
velvet, of a very light shade of lilac, or, more properl) 
i-blossom. The front, which is rather open, is 
a fall of white blonde turned back; and in 
ide of the front there is a narrow row of black 
, falling downward. On each side of the crown 
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Tus Curtp MeEpivu™M. 

A Romance of Spiritualism. 
xe Author of ** My Confession." 
12mo, Cloth, Price 75 cents. 






is is a neat little volume of nearly 300 pages, in 
Author presents, in the form of a domestic sto- 
ts of piritu li 5m, a part w itnesse d by 

me She states that she is 








10 beli ) na: shall not, probably, inve 
tizut To those who desire to investigate 


t.e e phenomena, this book will be interesting and use- 
ful Portland (Me) Arqus 
THE ENGLISHMAN IN KANSAS; 
or, 
SqvuaTrre Lire anp Borprr WARFARE. 
By T. H. Guapstong, Esq 
Author of the Letters from Kansas in the London Times. 
With an Introduction by Prep. Law ObMstEp, Au- 
thor of ** A Journey in the Sca-Board Slave States,"’ 
**A Journey in Texas," &c. 

This is, perhaps, the most startling and interesting of 
all the histories of the Kansas tragedy; and it probably 
comes as near the absolute truth as human evidence can 
be expected to arri The author, Mr. Gladstone, a 





kinsman of the distinguished British statesman, was a | 





disinterested spectator, aloof from all our party prejudices 
or excitements, and with nothing but the common in- 
stincts of humanity to bias him either way. He visited 
Kansas at a moment of interest in its history, and in the 
history of our country. His opportunities of obtaining 
trustworthy information were good, and he appears to 
have used them calmly and diligently. If the result 
wes « picture which, ten years hence, will cause not only 


the actors in the scene, but also those who approved or | 


even excused them, to be looked upon with disgust and 
detestation, the fault is not the writer’s.—Salem Gazette. 
MILLER & COMPANY, No. 321 Broadway, 
Printers and Publishers, ‘ 
(Late Dix, Edwards & Co.) 
OUR £4226 ROOMS 
FOR PRACTIOR IN 
BOOK-KEEPING AND MERC. ANTILE AFFAIRS. 
c. C. MARSH, Consulting Accountant, 
No. 348 Broadway, Appleton Building. 


Circulars, with te rms, &c., on application. Marsu’s 
Works on Book-Keeping for Sale. 
The Course of Double Entry, 220 pages.... $1 25 
The Course of Single Entry, 142 pages.... 75 
Same Works fa Senniah .. ccccicocsccceces 200 


Theory and Practice of Bank Book-Keep- 
ing and Joint-Stock Accounts, quarto... 4 00 
These Works are printed in Colors, and are got up re- 
gardiess of expense. ‘Those unable to praciice under the 
Author will do well to study his Books, which will be 
found good teachers in themselves, Remitted per Mail, 
10 per cent. additional. 
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FASHIONS FOR MAY. 

there is a small pouquet of white marabouts, tipped with | sudden transition from a warm to a cold atmosphere, on 
lilac. The inside trimming consists of a ruche of white | leaving the Opera, an evening party, or any crowded as- 
blonde, with bouquets of shaded violets and strips of | sen bly. The old-fashioned caleches, and the hoods of 
marabout, various kinds more recently introduced, have all been 

Velvet cloaks of small size are at present very gener- | more or less liable to the objection of pressing upon, and 
ally worn, and they form an appropriate intermediary | consequently injuring the flowers and other light orna- 
wrap between the warm winter cloak and the summer ments composing the head-dress. The objection in ques- 
mantelet. They are mostly of the circular form. Some | tion is completely obviated in this hood. It expands by 
are edged with one or two rows of black lace, and others | means of elastic wires, thereby affording complete pro- 
with very broad silk fringe. tection to the head, without close contact or pressure on 

The principal change in the make of dresses is per- | the coifure. The touch of an invisible and ingeniously- 
ceptible in the sleeves. The pagodas, which have been | contrived spring instantaneously raises the hood over the 
for some time past superseded by other forms, are now | head when required; and with equal facility it is made 
beginning to recover fashionable favor. Pagodas, putfs, to collapse, and to fall gracefully over the back of the 
and the Greek style, may now be said to be all equally cloak. ‘The form of the cloak itself is shown in our En- 











fashionable, | graving. It partakes at once of the character of a cloak 
| The cloak which is shown on the first figure, on the | and ashawl. It may, of course, be made in any mate- 
right .and side of our Illustration, is very elegant and | rial, as fancy may dictate. That from which our Illus- 





tration is copied is made of white cashmere, and is 
trimmed with rich white silk fringe and tassels. The 
dress shown in the figure wearing thé cloak is of pink 
silk, trimmed with bowillones of white tulle and pink rib- 
is of green velvet: 


bee ming in form, but its peculiar recommendation is the 
perfect protection it affords to the head, without the risk 
vf injuring, or even in the slightest degree disordering 
the head-dress. Every lady must have experienced the 
discomfort, to say nothing of the danger, attendant onthe | bon. The dress of the next figu 


The reliable Guide in Legal Pusiness is WILLIAM K. CORNWELL 





EADLE’S AMERICAN LAWYER AND OOKSELLER A ND STATIONER, 
BUSINESS MAN'S FORM-BOOK, with Maps of $351 Pran. Steerer, Franklin Square, New York, 
all the States and Towns, and Instructions suited to the | in Harper & Brothers’ New Ed ice. 
necessities of Trade; also, special Laws of each Stateon | Constantly on hand, a genera! assortment of Books in 
Contracts, Collection of Debts, Deeds, Exemptions, Rights | the various departments of Literature. 





of Married Women, Interest, &c., with much other in- | wien ata at epaaty ur . 
formation, which every man and woman should know. | SPANISH, FRENCH, GERMA N, AND ITALIAN 
| Its reputation is too well established to enlarge on its BOOKS; 
| merits more than to say, that it has been recently exam- 
ined and thoroughly revised bya resident lawyer of each 
State to insure its correctness. AGENTS will be sup- 
plied on liberal terms. Copies sent, free of postage, on 
the receipt of the price, $1 00. Js 

Address H. PHELPS, Map and Chart Publisher, 18 
Beckman Street, New York. 

*,” Phelps’ New Maps and Charts just published, and D 
publishing, offer good employment and large returns to | ‘tention, and all articles wanted are supplicd when ob- 
Agents in any part of the conntry. | tainable. 

_ - ——— | N. B.—Books by Mail. On rece ipt of Publisher's ad- 

J OHN PJEWETT & C O.. vertised price, W. K. CORNWELL will forward any mail. 
Publish as follows able book, Jree of Postage, to any part of the United 
States within 3000 miles of New York City. 


" Also 
LATIN AND GREEK CLASSICAL AND SCITIOOL 


jOOKS 





| in great variety. 

Orders for Books for Public or Private Libraries re- 
ceive particular attention, and especial pains will be 
taken to procuré such as are rare or difficult to find. 

Booksellers’ Miscellaneous Orders receive prompt at- 





ON Saturpbay, Apri 181n, 
GAUT GURLEY; 
or, ~~ °c 1 7 en 
a nt } LU = ith FEMALE COLLEGE, 


| By the Author of ‘Green Mountain Boys," ** Locke LUS HING, LONG ISLAND, 
| Amsden,” &c. 
| 


One vol. 12mo. Price, $1 00. ESTABLISHED IN 1542, 


This Instution is chartered by the Legislature of New 
York with College power, and confers DEGREES and 
DIPLOMAS upon its Graduates. 

Its Pupils are to be found in nearly every State and 
Territory of the Union, and in Canada, the West Indies, 
and South America. 

In addition to the Collegiate Department, there are 

TIONARY Primary and Preparatory Departments for younger and 
A superb Royal 8vo volume of 900 pages. Price $5 00, | 188 advanced Pupils, 
Instruction is also given in the Modern Languages, and 
} in Music, Drawing, Painting, &c. 
The buildings are extensive and conveniently arranged. 
Circulars containing a view of the buildings, the course 


| ON Monpay, Apru. 207TH, 

| HUNTER’ S PANORAMIC GUIDE, 

| Prom NriaGaka FALys To QuELEC. 
Splendidly Illustrated with 100 Engravings. Price $1 00. 

| 

| 

| IN Monpay, } May 4ru, 

Dk. ALLEN'S ‘AMERI AN BIOGRAPHICBL DIC- 


)N TuEspay, . May 121TH, 
THE CONG REGATIONAL ILYMN BOOK. 
The choicest collection of Sacred Lyrics in the English 


| 





| Lancuave of study, terms, references, &c., may be obtained on ap- 
| ieee eee ws plication to Rev. Wittiam H per, A.M., President 
PRING. 18 of the College. 





| UR new SP RING STYLES OF CLOTH- 
| ING are now exposed, and ready for sale~em- WHATELY’'S EDITION 
bracing large and beautiful assortments of oF 


SPRING OVERCOATS, RAGLANS, zB ACcoe 2°8 B68 A TS 


English and French 
BUSINESS COATS, DRESS and FROCK COATS, &c. ' dest , 
Also, very choice and confined styles of ieee . 8. FRANCIS & CO. 1 ublish this Day: 
CASSIMERE PANTALOONS. BAC o N’S ESSAYS; with Annotations by Ricttarp 
FANCY and PLAIN VESTS. Wuatety, D.D. , Archbishop of Dublin. From the 
OUR CUSTOM ROOM is’ stocked with our LATE | Stevi London Edition, Svo, $2.00; Half Calf extra, 
IMPORTATIONS OF NEW GOODS, many of which | $3253 Calf, $4 00. ' 
can be found nowhere else. This De partment, he pecans Chis is every way a remarkable book. Woe have be- 
by Mr. LYMAN DERBY, is in a position to offer great fore us, in this volume, the most gene rally popular work 
attractions in the way of stylish garments and amet of the ae eee his time, with a Commentary of 
| Prompt attention given to all orders S : Annotations by the man who, of all living authors, ap- 
| D. DEVLIN & CO., Nos. 258, 259, and 260 Broadway proache # nearest in many of his intellectual characteris- 
| corner Warren Street. “2% | ties to Bacon himself.—Frazer's Magazine. 


| 


























OTHI N G TO WEAR. 


Number Six of ** Harper's Weekly,” 





MR. BELLOWS'S ADDRESS: The Relation of Public 
Amusements to Public Morality, especially of the The- 
containing atre to the highests interests of humanity. An Ad- 


this BEAUTIFUL POEM, dress delivered at the Academy of Music before The 
has been reprinted, and can be had;by applying to | American Dramatic Fund Society. By the Rev. Hrn- 
Haxver & Brotuers, Franklin Square. | ny W. Bettows. 20 cents. 








| the skirt without any trimming. The corsage has a deep 


basque, with pockets runuing oblique sly and ornamented 
with gold sequins. The corsage and sleeves are likewise 
ornamented with sequins. The bonnet is of pink crape, 
trimmed with white blonde, and with a long white feath- 
er tipped with pink. Collar and under-sleeves of lace. 

The third figure wears a dress of mallow-color silk. 
The coreage and sleeves trimmed with fringe of the same 
hue, but a shade deeper in tone. The bonnet, one of the 
newest from Paris, is of paille de riz, of the Marie Stuart 
shape, very much pointed in front. It is trimmed with 
a superb wreath of vine-leaves and roses, and the strings 
are of very broad shaded green ribbon. The fan parasol 
is one newly introduced. ‘Tt is constructed on an exceed- 
ingly ingenious prine ple, whereby it may be instantane- 
ously converted from a parasol to a fan, and vice versa. 
The convenience and utility of a parasol of this construc- 
tion is too obvious to require comment. That from which 
our Illustration is copied is of pink silk, lined with white, 
and edged with white fringe. When converted into a 
fan, it presents precisely the form of one of those so much 
in use among the Chinese. 





| Mantillas! 


MANTILLA 


meee eee ee tt 


EXTRA INDUCEMENTS 
FOR THE MONTH O F MA \ 


A Single Mantilla 
at the Wholesale Price. 
FIVE THOUSAND MANTILLAS 
are now on Salt 
at the followings 
EXTRAORDINARY PRICES: 
1000 BLACK SILK MANTILLAS 
at Three Dollars; 
i ar Retail Price Six Doiia 
1000 BLACK SILK MANTILLA 
at Four Dollars; 

Regular Retail Price Eigur Doiiars. 
1000 BLACK SILK MANTILLA 
at Five Dollars ; 

Regular Retail Price TRN Dowtans. 

1000 BLACK MOIRE ANTIQUE MANTILLAS 
at Six Dollars; 

Regular Retail Price T'weivr Doiiars 
1000 ELEGANT BLACK SILK MANTILLAS 
at Eight Dollars; 

Regular Retail Price Firteen Do.ianrs. 





Tus EXTRARODINARY INDUCEMENT 
is offered in consequence 
of the unparalleled lateness of the Season, 
and the almost total stagnation 
OF THE WESTERN WHOLESALE TRADE. 


Believing in that system of business which recommends 

the conversion of Surplus Stock into ready Cash 
AT ANY SACRIFICE, 
in preference to keeping it on the Shelves, or selling it 
at Full Price on long and uncertain Credit, the Sub- 
scriber respectfully presents the above List of reduced 
Prices to the Ladies of New York and the C ountry gen- 
erally, assuring them that the fullest reliance may be 
placed on the Statement here set forth. 
GEO. BULPIN, 
361 Broapway, New York. 


(=> Orders from the Country faithfully attended to, 
*,” A magnificent assortment of the new 
“MAYFLOWER MANTILLA," 
of rich, gray Moiré Antique—an article of surpassing 
beauty and novelty. 





at acEe ISLAND FANCY 1)YEING Es- 
hI TABLISHMENT, Office Nos. 3 ani 5 John Street 
(two doors from Broadway), New York, 

Have the most improved apparatus, with the best skill 
and experience, for the Dyeing, Cleansing, Refinishing, 
&c., &c., of all goods susceptible of such treatment, in 
the piece or garment. Prompt and careful attention 
guaranteed. Goods received and returned by Express. 

BargetT Nernews & Co., 3 and 5 John Street (two 
doors from Broadway), New York. 


ox: 





PER. 





